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Per Minute! 


You can control the cost, but it takes professional experience to get 
details set right without wasting dollars. It takes professional skill to 
avoid the pitfalls that run costs up—and that gives you more meeting 
for your money. 


Skilled direction, coordinated effort, and the ability to develop dramatic, 
visual force in public relations materials—all are available with One- 
Stop Service. 


No matter what you need to prepare—an institutional motion picture, 
a program to dramatize a particular situation, a community presenta- 
tion or a company affair—permanent facilities and specialized skills are 
always on tap. You outline your objectives ... Jam Handy then follows 
through, helping as much as you want, from planning to point-of-impact. 
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wraps up the idea of go in one clean front-to-back sweep! 


Millions of Americans have now seen the five all-new cars of 
THE FORWARD LOOK ’56— Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler and Imperial. 


Their judgment and their hearts tell them: here are cars that 
must be wonderful to drive, to ride in, to be seen in! 


Take a good look yourself. Compare these cars with any new 
cars today—from any standpoint . . . in any price class. 


What catches your eye first is THE FLIGHT-SWEEP—the 
freshest new note in car design. From jutting headlight to 
crisply upswept tail, this simple, clean line says power and 
motion! This is design that borrows from tomorrow! 


Look at the people driving these cars, their faces tell you 
they know they couldn’t have made a better choice! 


See how they get into “Drive”—they just press a button of 
the new Pushbutton PowerFlite! See how they go—with 
the finest new engines: more powerful, more efficient, more 
economical. See how smoothly they ride—with an all-road 
comfort in a class by itself. See how easily they stop with 
new braking systems unequaled for sureness and ease. See 
how effortlessly they steer — with Safety Touch Power 
Steering that works ail the time, not part time. 


You'll see new safety too—for THE FORWARD LOOK '56 
brings you the best-made bodies and frames . . . new Life- 
Guard door latches that are the safest you can have around 
you ... and Safety Seat Belts, if you wish. 


Visit your dealer soon. In THE FORWARD LOOK ’56 Cars 
you'll discover a new kind of riding and driving pleasure! 


> CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER, IMPERIAL 


See Chrvsler Corporation's Great TV Shows, “Shower of Stars” and “Climax!” Thursday nights, CBS-TV 
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The Cop The Corner! 


There’s something reassuring to all of 
us about the cop on the corner. Because 
of him and all that he represents, we 
go about the day-to-day routine of our 
lives with a feeling of security and 
comfort that would not otherwise be 
possible. 

In the same way, the interests of 
everyone are best served when business, 
industry and commerce—your economic 


community—is guarded, protected and 
controlled where necessary. 

In transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is “the cop on 
the corner.” Under the wise controls 
written by Congress and administered 
by the I.C.C., we have developed the 
greatest competitive transportation sys- 
tem in the world. 

Let’s not take the cop off the corner! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D..C. 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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Governor Goodwin J. Knight (left) brought the State 
of California’s official greetings to the opening luncheon. 
Here he welcomes PRSA‘s new Canadian Board Member, 


H. J. Merilees, of Vancouver, B. C. 


Shown at the annual banquet dais are (left to right) 
George M. Crowson, president PRSA; Mrs. George M. 
Crowson, and W. Howard Chase, president elect of PRSA 
for 1956. Mr. Crowson was presented with a portrait of 
himself as a personal gift from the members of the 
board of directors. Decorative motif in a Hawaiian- 
Pacific theme included pineapples, decorated globes and 
thousands of orchids flown from Honolulu and leis for 
women guests. A telephone call to the speaker's dais 
from Governor Samuel Wilder King of Hawaii invited 
all present to attend the Hawaiian Chapter’s Conference, 
November 21-22. 


8th National 


With the theme “PR Spotlight on America’s Fu- 
ture”, the 8th National Public Relations Conference, 
November 14-16, at the Hotel Ambassador, Los 
Angeles, set some new high marks as the capping 
event of the public relations year. Sponsored by the 
Public Relations Society of America, but open to 
everyone with a public relations interest, the meet- 
ing drew 1250 full- and part-time participants from 
36 states and territories, Canada, France, Norway 
and Venezuela. 

The Conference drew top attention across the 
nation, as President Eisenhower sent a_ special 
message from Denver. California’s Governor Good- 
win J. Knight brought greetings of the host state 
at the opening luncheon, and Mayor Norris J. Poul- 
son of Los Angeles proclaimed November 13-19 as 
“Public Relations Week” and cited the accomplish- 
ments of public relations people in the progress of 
our economy. Governor Samuel Wilder King of the 
Territory of Hawaii, by long-distance phone, ampli- 
fied, invited conference attendants to join the Ha- 
waiian PRSA Chapter’s Third Annual Conference 
following the Los Angeles event. 

National announcements of considerable impor- 
tance to the public relations field included action by 
the Society’s Board of Directors establishing a na- 
tional information center on public relations at the 
New York headquarters under direction of a trained 


Past Presidents (above) huddle during an intermission 
includes PRSA’s leaders (left to right) J. Handly 
Wright (1950), William G. Werner (1953), George M. 
Crowson (1955—then president), Milton Fairman (1951) 
and Ed Lipscomb (1952). 


Pendleton Dudley (right) receives the Society's “Special 
Citation for Distinguished Service to the Public Relations 
Profession” during his forty-five year career, from 
George M. Crowson, president (left). 
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special librarian, effective December 1, and the estab- 
lishment of a national public relations foundation 
for development of research and education in the 
public relations field. The 9-man board of trustees of 
the new foundation will hold its first meeting in 
January, and announce its initial year’s program 
shortly thereafter. 

High on a list of conference subjects of consuming 
interest to public relations practitioners and their 
organizations were some finding a public forum for 
the first time before the nation’s professional public 
relations leaders: “Automation and Public Rela- 
tions,” “Nuclear Power and Public Relations,” “‘Pub- 
lic Relations Aspects of Corporate Contributions” 
and a first-time panel treatment of the public rela- 
tions aspects of leading American professions, with 
the bar, medicine, the military, press and banking 
represented by their top national spokesmen. Among 
leading discussion attractions were case histories of 
two of the year’s news-making proxy contests, and 
a forthright discussion of “The Rising Level of 
Education of the Public” with the opportunities and 
responsibilities which are presented that concern 
public relations planning and actions. 

The Southern California Chapter, as host, and the 
Program Committee, chaired by John E. Fields, pro- 
vided many “firsts” and new wrinkles to entertain 

Continued on page 20 


Winner of the West-of-the-Mississippi Trophy (above) 
for the largest percentage of members present from 
that region was the San Francisco Bay Area Chapter. 


Hal R. Strauss (right) is shown receiving the silver Revere ~ 


B-wl from Fred W. Johnson, luncheon chairman (left). 


Columbus Chapter president, Nicholas Popa (left) was 
presented with the East-of-the-Mississippi Trophy for 
that Chapter’s record attendance, by Kenneth W. 
Haagensen, representing the Executive Committee. Both 
bowls were placed in annual competition by the Develop- 
ment Committee. Any chapter that wins three times 
retains permanent possession of the trophy. 
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Joyce O. Roberts, (left) President of PRSA’s Hawaii 
Chapter, greets Odd Medboe, (right) Director of Public 
Relations, Scandinavian Airlines System, Oslo, Norway, 
who, as chairman of the council of the International 
Public Relations Association delivered a message at 
the annual banquet. 


a 
“TV in Bed” was a humorous breakfast show put on 
with “home talent” of the conference attendants as an 
eye-opener to get the crowd down t> the final morning 
session on time. Program Chairman John E. Fields, with 
the cooperation of the Radio Corporati-n of America 
developed the feature, acclaimed as the first show of 
its kind, utilizing the hotel's complete network of ro-m 
sets on an available local channel. Southern California 


Chapter President Carroll H. West and Mrs. West view 
the results. 
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Francis Bacon once said, “I hold every man a debtor 
to his profession.” 

Particular combinations of time, men, and events have 
a way of turning abstract truths into blinding significance. 

At this moment, in accepting the responsibility from 
so fine a person as George Crowson, I share with each of 
you a sense of deepest obligation to your distinguished 
president for 1955. We who are debtors to our profession 
are debtors indeed to George Maxwell Crowson. 

It is customary for an incoming president to talk about 
his platform. He is expected to have new ideas He is ex- 
pected to “take a firm grip at the helm” and to “steer a 
courageous course toward new horizons.” 

I am certainly not immune to these temptations. There 
are new horizons for the public relations profession, and 
I shall touch on them. 

Before we discuss the future, however, it may be use- 
ful to look at some old ideas—at some basic reasons for 
the creation of the Public Relations Society of America. 

All organizations are founded for one or for many 
purposes. As the passing of years inevitably brings new 
problems, it can and does change both faces and tech- 
niques. But as a society accumulates years, it also accu- 
mulates a value within itself. This is happening to the 
Public Relations Society of America. 

Edmund Burke, writing about society as a whole, said: 
“Society is a partnership in all science, a partnership in 
all art, a partnership in every virtue and in all perfection. 
As the ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in 
many generations, society becomes a partnership not only 
between those who are living; but between those who are 
living, those who are dead, and those who are to be born.” 
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Public Relations 
In 
Perspective 


by W. Howard Chase 


We can use the word “prescriptive” to apply to 
those values which have been good public relations 
over the centuries. Public relations as a profession 
is new. But public relations as the practice of 


sound human relations is as old as man... 


Burke was emphasizing the values created by the very 
existence of a society, independent of its members at any 
given time. He was emphasizing that society is the re- 
pository of all the creations of man; a vehicle for conserv- 
ing and preserving the good and the useful. 

Burke is sometimes labeled a conservative, but his defi- 
nition of society was never a plea for the preservation of 
a status quo. Rather, for all the ages, he stated the case 
for the conservation of values without which a society 
has no validity. 

History, both ancient and recent, demonstrates that no 
society can long exist as a static thing, opposed to change, 
forgetting its obligation to those yet to be born. For 
society—generally, and for the Public Relations Society— 
continuing vitality demands continuous redefinition of 
purpose. 

What does this mean to us? We have created the Public 
Relations Society as a purposeful instrument; to what 
ends? 

We have come here from many different fields—from 
education, finance, business, marketing, great social wel- 
fare causes, politics, community organizations. Of course 
we have the basic community of interest in that we are 
all engaged in the practice of public relations. We pledge 
our allegiance daily to the goddess of communications. 

But I, for one, reject the concept that we gather our- 
selves together in this growing public relations profes- 
sion solely in order to improve the facility with which 
we write a press release, promote a product or an idea, 
increase a budget, add a new account, sell a political con- 
viction, or in any other technical way motivate human 
reaction. I think we are here because the very presump- 
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* tuousness of molding or affecting the human mind through 


the techniques we use has created a deep sense of uneasi- 
ness in our minds. 

We presume to influence people we have never seen to 
do or to want something that at this moment they may 
never have heard of. We use every day techniques of 
mass persuasion which resemble, in form or substance, 
the techniques used by Goebbels in Germany, Ciano in 
Italy, and today by Ilya Ehrenberg in the Soviet Union. 

These communicators, however, had or have at their 
disposal the persuasive techniques of the torture chamber 
or the pistol at the back of the head. Our persuasive 
powers are limited to iteration and reiteration, aided and 
abetted by energy and imagination. 

We are regulated to some degree by law, by ethics, and 
by good taste. There are occasionally those who use the 
title of public relations who have not been inhibited by 
these considerations, and these relatively few people con- 
stitute a grave internal problem. 

But the members of this Society have set standards 
and codes of conduct, and those standards and codes are 
the distillation of values in public relations which are 
proving good and useful. 

Edmund Burke used the term, “prescriptive rights.” 
Those are rights whose authority for being is in the fact 
that they have existed for many generations. 

We cannot say that all that is old in public relations 
is necessarily good. We can, however, use the word “pre- 
scriptive” to apply to those values which have been good 
public relations over the centuries. Public relations as a 
profession is new. But public relations as the practice of 
sound human relations is as old as man. From this vast 
accumulation of human experience, it is our privilege and 
our responsibility to develop the values which the Public 
Relations Society, one unit in the great stream of human 
organization, can pass on to generations which will suc- 
ceed us. 

For us, then, the Public Relations Society is a sculptor’s 
tool. The precise image we shall create is as yet indistinct, 
but some form and substance as a social force is already 
clearly outlined. 

Since the stuff with which we work is the fabric of 
men’s minds, the use of the Society as our sculptor’s tool 
demands an enormous sense of responsibility. 

We are infinitely presumptuous. Our full professional 
status demands that we be infinitely responsible. 

Now, what are some of the areas of our professional 
image which the Society can make a little more distinct 
during 1956? 

With all the enthusiasm of a youthful profession, we 
feel the need for recognition and prestige. We cannot 
manufacture recognition or prestige with the Public Re- 
lations Society as our sculptor’s tool, but we can earn 
them... (and, incidentally, I don’t mean “chisel” them). 

I propose the following areas in which we can earn 
greater recognition in the ensuing year: business man- 
agement, executive literature, the field of newspaper edi- 
tors and newspaper publishers, executive associations— 
such as the American Management Association, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, the National Plan- 
ning Association—and the various university schools of 
business administration. 

With your cooperation, I propose to channel the activi- 
ties of appropriate PRSA committees to the specific task 
of earning greater professional recognition for public 
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relations in those areas. 

We stand as partners in the organization of an inter- 
national society of public relations societies. One of our 
objectives for 1956 will be to use the power and leadership 
of PRSA to stimulate the growth of and to consolidate 
these international organizations within the image of 
democratic capitalism. 

A third objective is to begin negotiations by which 
the important segments of the public relations profession 
within the United States will hold their national con- 
ferences simultaneously in the same place. In my opinion, 
the unity and strength of the public relations profession 
can best be served by using PRSA as the point of con- 
fluence of public relations ideas. 

Under this concept, such groups as the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Society, the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association, and the numerous other private and, 
up to now, unaffiliated public relations organizations would 
be invited to meet annually with PRSA—preserving their 
own integrity through programming and scheduling their 
own meetings, but joining with PRSA in large and im- 
posing luncheon and dinner sessions. This is the pattern 
of the American Bar and the American Medical Associa- 
tions. The size and character of such gatherings will 
stimulate our own internal dedication to the profession, 
and will demonstrate its vitality to a skeptical world. 

I believe that the greatest development of this pro- 
fession can be achieved by using the Public Relations 
Society as a dynamic tool in maintaining the leadership 
function in public relations. A casual observation might 
seem to indicate that these convocations of many different 
public relations interests would fractionalize the Society 
and create and exploit differences of opinion among us. 
Looking ahead, however, the Public Relations Society of 
America must be big enough—and is big enough today— 
to justify maximum discussion of differences; precisely 
as this country is big enough to hold two major political 
parties, with all their differences. 

I propose—again following in the footsteps of a genu- 
inely distinguished predecessor—to do everything possible 
to help build the strength of PRSA chapters. The strength 
of our 27 chapters and of our national organization are 
not at the opposite ends of some polar axis; but are, 
rather, equal parts of a total circle. Growth in the strength 
of one contributes to the strength of the other. We will 
expand, evenly and cooperatively, into a new and larger 
professional status. 

You will have seen in these proposals a restless seeking 
and an eagerness for the new horizons. These are valid 
seekings to the exact degree that they represent the inner 
urges of the individual members of PRSA. 


On the other hand, your administration is committed 
to the policy of balanced growth; in which the commit- 
ments we make must not exceed our power to deliver. 

As we talk about the values of this Society, or the 
“prescriptive” values deriving from the Society, I would 
like to emphasize that the tools we use to preserve these 
values and to develop them are not sacred. Tools have no 
prescriptive value. All-of our administrative procedures 
and arrangements—the ways and means by which we 
administer the Society—are merely tools, whose useful- 
ness must be judged by the contribution they make to 
our basic commitment as a socially useful profession. In 
balancing dynamic growth with sound administration, we 

Continued on page 22 
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ss ot t Dr. Frank Baxter and members of the panel discussion of the “Rising Level of Education of the Public.” 


As a schoolmaster wandering into 
your presence today—may I claim— 
if not brotherhood, at least cousin- 


ship with you? We have tremendous 


responsibilities in our hands—we 
who teach, either in PR or in the 
chalky and small enclosures of the 


classrooms. . . 


RISING LEVEL 
OF EDUCATION 
OF THE PUBLIC 


by Dr. Frank C. Baxter 


Several years ago I found myself in the curious 
position of addressing your local chapter and wondered 
what my mandate was. At that time I referred to a 
portentous paragraph by Logan Piersall Smith who 
wondered where he came into the cosmic scheme of 
things when he read about great men doing great things 
and decided at last that he was one of those without 
whom statistics would be a bankrupt science. 

I have as my first mandate to appear before you 
professional ladies and gentlemen, that I am the object 
of your endeavors. I represent the consumer. I am he 
without whom you would still be driving your 1941 
Dodge, without whom your wife would still be doing 
her own hair. I am he with whom you are endeavoring 
to have relations. 

Now, I am a schoolteacher and what is called in the 
industry, “a low-budget, local sustainer.” Just to clarify 
this in your minds, I would like to tell you that “a low- 
budget local sustainer” is roughly equivalent to a Lance 
Corporal in the Romanian Sanitary Corps. Or, if you 
want another equivalent from the movie industry, sec- 
ond cousin of the producer’s brother-in-law. So, I come 
to you indeed with some humility. But I am a teacher— 
and that’s a very proud thing for a man to say—not 
an educator, nor a scholar, but I hope a teacher, and 
in my quiet way, inoffensive way, a student. And I 
would like to tell you something about American edu- 
cation at this moment. 

History, of course, to all men is something that 
happened yesterday. Anything that happened before 
1940 is to my students, history. The world began in 
1900, and for them anything before 1945 or so, is, of 
course, history. We needn’t deal with that gross in- 
accuracy—history is a long business. But always a 
man looking at his own time fails, by the very close- 
ness to the twigs—not to mention the trees—finds 
himself unable to detect the contours and conformation 
of the world. 

I think that in all of human history there has never 
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been such an idealistically conceived social experiment 
as mass education in our republic. Think of 100 years 
ago. Well, go back before World War I. How many 
Americans expected to go to college—how many men? 
Very, very few. Most people did not then finish high 
school. No women 100 years ago went to college—they 
had an ornamental education at best, but hardly realistic 
training for either citizenship or that most engrossing 
and difficult of all arts, parenthood. And now, every 
bourgeois family in America, in our bourgeois culture, 
expects that little Willie and little Ermintrude will go 
to college; that they will wear little pins with pearls 
on them and have the social distinction that going to 
college means. Don’t laugh. This is a wonderful thing. 
Now, I grant you that the end result sometimes hardly 
justifies the process. Any teacher who has a conscience 
sits at commencement in sackcloth and ashes under his 
mothballs and a gown, because as he looks he sees old 
Joe Glutz with 124 units of “C” grade work passing out 
untouched by any of the great achievements of the 
human mind. They pass—will this rowdy enterprise 
bring itself to some semblance of decorum? I’m doing 
my best here. It is possible to go through any Ameri- 
can institution of learning and emerge in the primitive 
state of undifferentiated pure-leaf lard—that’s clear— 
yet I know of no American institution in which a man 
can not get an education. 

Now, you can be cynical about this and you can make 
fun of it and you can think of the windy manifestations 
of play and pulse that govern college life, all the ir- 
relevancies, as Woodrow Wilson said, “the sideshow 
has crowded out the main tent.” Yes. Gresham’s Law 
works here as elsewhere. Wherever you have the mass, 
you have the progressive lowering of the level. Yet how 
short a time this has been at work. Give us three more 
generations—five generations—and think how the luck 
will not only be leavened—luck will be colored by this, 
because—and I can prove this to my satisfaction—each 
generation seems to want a little more for its children 
than it itself either got or wanted quite to get. 

Now I, as you have heard, am in television, and to 
my amazement I find by the public prints that I am a 
television personality, which puts me up with Arthur 
Godfrey, Dagmar, Bishop Sheen, Lucy and Lassie. But 
any man who enters this charmed, electronic world 
immediately finds that somehow he is the target for 
correspondence. I’ve saved everything I’ve received. 
My office suggests the home life of the late Collier 
Brothers. When the Fire Department eventually digs 
me out, there will be some choice materials there encyst- 
ing me like a shrimp in aspic. These letters are amaz- 
ing. I could document this sort of letter 10,000 times: 
“Dear Sir. I am a housewife. I have a nice husband. 
I have two delightful children, a pleasant home in the 
suburbs. I have everything that a woman is supposed 
to want. And yet more and more recently I have been 
feeling that I wish I had finished college. I wish that 
I had gone to college. I wish that I had taken college 
or highschool more seriously. How do you go about 
keeping alive?” 

One of the tragedies of American life, as well you 
know, is that of the good, solidly-fixed American matron 
who suddenly becomes 35 and 40 and 45 and finds the 
children grown up, those demanding children no longer 
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being so dependent. Of course, the definition of de- 
pendence is that they depend—and now she has no- 
where to turn. She joins women’s clubs and has her 
intellect titillated by poor, hired, suborn college in- 
structors on Friday afternoon or Tuesday morning 
who make cultural noises for 25 minutes. 

But I swear there are hungry sheep out there and 
I think they want more for their children than they’ve 
got, I’m convinced of that. They write these letters— 
most poignant human documents. People who had some 
little taste of something once and didn’t like it then 
nor see the point, now come back in middle years. Just 
think of a paper-backed “Odyssey” selling 500,000 
copies in America. I don’t know that they were all read 
—I doubt that they were—but they were bought. It’s 
part of the wistful hunger for self-improvement which 
is by no means a contemptible badge of citizenship in 
a republic. People want more than they once got. That 
Life should bring out a $10 book in this country of 
ours on “The History of Western Man” and sell over 
100,000 copies. The book clubs are a sign; and on a 
very low, humble—and to my mind—utterly deplorable 
level, digests where you can take short-cuts in a busy 
world and get at least, if not the entree hors d’oeuvre 
of culture on little, pre-digested patties. 

Well, it’s good, because it points ahead. You give 
us three generations, and let this mass education, this 
tremendously wasteful and expensive thing, begin to 
come into its own and I think we'll have the culture 
that so far we have not had. 

Suppose a friend were to ask you, as now I ask you, 
who are the three American novelists today who speak 
for you and your way of life? Who is your poet? Other 
ages had writers who seemed to be the spokesman of 
the age, expressed its hungers, who pointed ways for 
the age. We don’t seem to have them, do we, Who are 
your dramatists, Who speaks for you—Tennessee 
Williams? You poor, little, psychopathic case-history, 
I’m sorry for you if this be true! Our literature is 
questing, but it’s questing almost scientifically so that 
the novel tends to be case-history. It can moan over 
departed ones and hunger for new ones, but no spokes- 
man seems to arrive. Who are your artists today in 
America? Name two sculptors—all right, name one! 
You see, we are not richly creative. And we take com- 
fort in this, those of us who are in the racket—we take 
comfort in the fact that all over America people are 
looking at pictures as perhaps they never looked at 
pictures before and that the one great art that does 
flourish in many an unexpected local town with a little 
symphony, with a little string quartet—thanks to radio 
—is music. 

Out of a sort of scientific manipulation of facts and 
the study that characterizes our educational process 
at high levels, there will eventually come culture. Be- 
fore every renaissance of the human spirit, there is 
a period of study, as if a field has to lie fallow before 
it can be planted again. I wish that I could live another 
100 years. I’d like to see where all this is going. The 
people are suddenly painters now. Isn’t that good? A 
man should have more than one side to his head. When 
I was back in business—back before the Battle of 
Antietam—or so it seems at least—in 1912 we had our 

Continued on page 30 
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by S. I. Hayakawa 


How valid is the assumption that we as a class 
of writers, producers, technicians, editors in the 


mass media think differently—are smarter 


than— the general public. ... 


Rising Level of Education of the Public 


The topic for discussion today is “The Rising Level 
of Education of the Public,” and we are here to dis- 
cuss what the public relations profession ought to do 
about it. Let me start out by stating that I have had 
no experience in the public relations profession, nor 
even in advertising. So that I find myself able to speak 
freely, unencumbered by either facts or experience. I 
hope that my remarks will be weighed in this light. 

But I have an opinion on the subject for today, and 
in order to state it, I should like to start by drawing a 
distinction—a distinction which I purposely exagger- 
ate for the sake of clarity. There is at one extreme 
end of the spectrum of the writing professions the 
artist who writes to satisfy himself, and himself only, 
and does not seem to care whether he communicates 
to anybody else. Perhaps James Joyce writing Finne- 
gan’s Wake would be an example of this kind of writer. 

At the other extreme is the writer who tries to com- 
municate with as many people as possible, and who 
doesn’t care at all if he himself is satisified with what 
he has written—who indeed regards his own private 
tastes and judgment as irrelevant considerations since 
he is interested solely in “what the public wants,” 
“what the public understands,” “what will go over.” 
This writer, in his extreme manifestations is no doubt 
the fellow who is responsible for the semantic atrocities 
in behalf of soap, cigarettes, used car lots, and finance 
companies, such as assail us hundreds of times a day 
over radio and television. 

The rest of us in the writing professions fall some- 
where between the extremes represented by James 
Joyce and the writer of singing commercials. If, like 
Joyce, we had written a book that nobody could under- 
stand, I am sure most of us here would be quite un- 
happy. If, on the other hand, we had to write com- 
mercials of such appalling bad taste that we would 


S. I. Hayakawa, San Francisco State College, and Editor, ETC, spoke 
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feel it necessary to conceal from our friends the fact 
that we wrote them, we would be even more unhappy. 

But I place in juxtaposition an individual artist like 
Joyce and the writer of singing commercials because, 
as writers, they have a common function, namely, to 
express valuations. In terms of semantics, the post, the 
novelist, the public relations man, and the advertiser 
share in common the task of making valuative state- 
ments—statements that may be summarized in such 
forms as, “How tragic life is!” “How beautiful is Rose 


Aylmer!” ‘How heroically Horatius fought at the 
bridge!” “How gentle to tender skins is Palmolive 
Soap!” 


It may take a little getting used to to think of poetry 
and literature and advertising and public relations as 
instances of the same kind of linguistic phenomenon, 
namely, the language of valuations. Nevertheless, I 
think it clarifies problems for all of us if we consider 
for a moment the similarities as well as the differences 
among these forms of communication. To state, in 
affective terms, what is to be admired or cherished or 
desired or hated or feared—to recreate for the reader 
these valuations—these are the functions of all valu- 
ative writing. 

And now to go to some of the differences between 
these kinds of writing, it is evident that the fundamen- 
tal distinction between literature on one hand and 
advertising and public relations on the other is that 
in the main the literary writer is expressing his own 
valuations, while the writer of advertising or public 
relations copy is concerned basically with the valua- 
tions of other people—that is, valuations which he 
would like the public to have, whether or not he or his 
client or his sponsor actually share these valuations. 
In other words, the basic discipline of symbol-manipu- 
lators in the mass communications industries is a dis- 
cipline in what David Riesman has called “other-direc- 
tedness.” They are accustomed to deciding what to say 

Continued on page 24 
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Held on Tuesday, November 15 


The application of science and engineering 
during the “old” industrial revolution created 
what we now call “industry” by replacing 
man’s muscles with machines. The “new” revolution 
that is about to take place is characterized by 


replacing man’s brains with machines. . 


by Simon Ramo 


Electronics and Automation 


(Automation and Public Relations Panel) 


In the last two or three years, a great deal of pub- 
licity has been given to the new industrial revolution 
which electronics is said to be ready to bring about. 
Various terms are used to describe this revolution— 
“cybernetics,” words with the mysterious suffix “ac,” 
“electronic digital” computing, and sometimes the 
broad and intriguing title of “synthetic intelligence.” 
However this revolution is described, its effects are 
predicted to be so staggering and sensational as to 
put in the background completely the well-known in- 
dustrial revolution of the past hundred years or so. 

Whereas the application of science and engineer- 
ing during the “old” industrial revolution created what 
we now call “industry” by replacing man’s muscles with 
machines, the “new” revolution that is about to take 
place is characterized by replacing man’s brains with 
machines. Surely no one can deny that the replacing 
of man’s brains will create some sort of revolution! 
Also, the industry that produces the synthetic intelli- 
gence devices must ultimately be the greatest industry. 
The coming of the age of synthetic electronic intelli- 
gence will render the biggest change in the methods of 
organization and operation of all business and industry. 
He who would dare to stand up and contest such a 
statement runs the risk of having his brains among 
the first to be replaced. 

Now, this field of synthetic intelligence, of electronic 
thinking machines, is indeed in process of develop- 
ment. It is going to be big someday. It is going to 
affect all of us. I shall attempt to discuss what it is 
and is not; how the advances will take place, and when, 
and what exactly will be accomplished. 

Because of its size, newness, and complexity, few 
people working in this new field of automation would 
be presumptuous enough to claim real authority in 
their statements. After all, most of what we want to 
talk about is still ahead of us; it has not happened yet. 
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Although we have been deeply immersed in the field 
for some years now, most of our remarks are of value 
only in a “Gallup Poll” sense, as one point on the curve. 
Some, however, can be accepted as accurate. For ex- 
ample, there are reasons why this field will develop 
very rapidly into something enormous in size and in- 
fluence, and there are reasons why it will not. I can 
confidently summarize the reasons on each side; it is 
the lack of sufficiently high accuracy in the exact weigh- 
ing of these factors against one another that precludes 
a future prediction. 

First of all, the times are technologically right for 
the development of synthetic intelligence devices. That 
is to say, there are scores of aids to business and in- 
dustry and transportation that present technological 
art is capable of providiny without a single new dis- 
covery in basic science. It is possible for engineers 
today, on the basis of known pure science, to design 
and produce devices which could displace a very large 
fraction of the white-collar workers in business and 
industry who are doing jobs in which the proportion 
of their intellectual capabilities used is rather small. 
These people are engaged in routine paperwork or 
routine intelligence transfer assignments which can 
be reduced to simple equivalent thought processes that 
electronic machines can and do handle better and faster. 
A hundred or more large and small electronic data 
processors are being employed today by a small seg- 
ment of industry to automatically perform routine 
clerical operation of payroll, accounting, and other 
business functions. 

Moreover, modern technology has advanced to the 
point where it is possible for instruments to be designed 
to measure continuously various conditions and phe- 
nomena important in industrial processes and opera- 
tions. These measurements can then be compared with 


Continued on page 26 
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Proclaim 
Liberty 


by Cecil B. deMille 


The stock in trade of a good public 
relations man is not products, but 
ideas. He is not a_ salesman 


he is a communicator. His job is not easy. 


I understand that you were negotiating toward inviting 
President Eisenhower to stand in this place this evening 
before he was taken so seriously ill. In the circumstances 
I am honored to be a second choice when your first choice 
of a speaker this evening was one whose illness has called 
forth from all Americans of both major parties such an 
outpouring of personal affection and of prayerful hope 
for his recovery. President Eisenhower would have been 
an ideal speaker for you this evening because he exempli- 
fies perhaps better than any other American within my 
memory at least what is summed up in the two words 
“public relations.” 

I am not sure what my qualifications are for being here 
because public relations in motion pictures have not always 
been of the best for an industry dependent upon public 
relations. The public knows less about the people of Holly- 
wood as they really are than they know about the Gabriel- 
inos Indians (Shoshones) that lived here first. 

Perhaps my qualifications lie in the fact that I have lived 
long enough to have seen a revolution in the art of public 
relations in this country. One of the most famous sayings 
in the history of public relations in America was spoken 
when I was a child. It was the answer of a big businessman 
when he was questioned about the public’s interest in some 
of his operations. 

You all know what he said: “The public be damned.” 

We have come a long way since then. No one says, “The 
public be damned” out loud any more. Some politicians 
and some misleaders of labor seem to act on that principle 
but they never speak it. 

Then we had an era in public relations which might be 
described in the words “the public be fooled.” 

That was the era of the press agent when for a price 
an individual or an institution could cause a glowing image 
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* to be impressed on the public mind, an image which had 


no necessary connection whatsoever with the reality. 

That is still possible. 

You can still fool some of the people all of the time 
and all of the people some of the time. But I think it is 
becoming harder to get away with. 

You are now in an era of “‘the public be served.” 

And that, I believe you will agree with me is a good 
thing, both for the people and for your profession. When 
I told one businessman that I was going to speak to you 
tonight he suggested that I speak on the subject, “Are 
public relations men necessary?” He is not here this eve- 
ning by the way. I think he is safely back in New York. 
I will answer his question though, before the evening is 
over. 

Public relations are necessary. In fact they are in- 


_escapable. The only people who do not have public rela- 


tions are hermits—and while I admit I have often envied 
hermits very few of us can afford the luxury of going 
off to a hermitage and shutting the world out. For the 
rest of us, from the giant corporation, to the corner 
grocer, from the great national and international organ- 
izations to the neighborhood social club or P.T.A., I do 
not say that we need public relations but that we un- 
avoidably have them. 

Whenever the doorbell rings a public relations situation 
is in the making. One of the most effective public rela- 
tions men I have ever met is a man who has probably 
never heard of public relations. He is an old, white- 
bearded, Greek monk in a rough blue gown and a stove- 
pipe head-dress living in a monastery which has slumbered 
at the foot of Mount Sinai for some 1,500 years. 

When we went to Sinai to film “The Ten Command- 
ments” we were quartered in that monastery, 60 Ameri- 
cans invading its peaceful precincts all at once. This one 
old monk was put in charge of making us comfortable. 
He was on the run from morning till night looking after 
our needs. He was always available. He was always smil- 
ing. The monastery at Mount Sinai is a tremendously 
impressive place, awe-inspiring, stirring to the imagina- 
tion. But old Father Gerassimos made it something more. 
He made it a warmly human place, the kind of place you 
remember with a grateful smile, the kind of place you 
want to go back to. 

That is the perfection of public relations, and its secret 
is that public relations are nothing more or less than an 
extension of private relations. 

Take for example a great institution with which every 
one of us is in contact every day, the telephone company. 
Of course, it is impossible to have personal relations with 
the telephone company if you think of it only in terms of 
so many thousand miles of wire, so many acres of busy 
switchboards, so many forests of telephone poles, but our 

whole attitude changes when we think of it in terms of 


s “the voice with a smile.” But, as the old song reminds us, 


there are smiles—and smiles. A smile is not a peculiar 
arrangement of certain facial muscles. It is a radiance 
from the heart. 

In our private relations with our fellow-men what we 
detest most is the smile of the hypocrite, the smile which 
comes not from the heart but from the calculating brain. 

It is no different in public relations. You have all kinds 
of very clever techniques. In the early days of your pro- 
fession some of its practitioners thought of it only as a 


6 technique. They did not care what was behind the smile 
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which they were hired to paint for public exhibition. That 
was never true of all public relations men I hasten to add. 
It is true today I think of comparatively few. But it is 
those few and the attitude they represent that have given 
rise to the cynical question “Are Public Relations Men 
Necessary?” Now I will-attempt to answer that question. 

Public relations men are necessary. 

You perform or you can perform one of the most useful 
functions in modern society. Public relations men can be 
the bridgebuilders of understanding. Incidentally, good 
public relations will help sell more automobiles, washing 
machines and motion pictures but I am not indulging in 
dreamy idealism when I say that selling products is strict- 
ly an incidental, a by-product of good public relations. 

The stock in trade of a good public relations man is 
not products, but ideas. He addresses himself not to cus- 
tomers but to people. His job is not so much to open 
pocketbooks as it is to open minds. He is not a salesman. 
He is a communicator. That is your distinction, ladies 
and gentlemen, and your great responsibility. You are, 
or you can be, creators of opinion—molders of thought. 
The ideas you communicate people will believe and act 
upon. Your responsibility, therefore, is not only to your 
clients or employers. It is to the commonwealth of man- 
kind. Your job is not an easy one. 

Let me give you another example from our experience 
in Egypt with “The Ten Commandments” company. The 
most difficult part of our two months’ work there was 
not the problem of transporting people, animals and equip- 
ment to and from remote locations on the desert or at the 
top of Mount Sinai. It was not the problem of construct- 
ing the quarter mile long set of the gates of Per-Ramses. 
It was not the problem of finding water for many thou- 
sands of people and their sheep and cattle in places where 
water had never been found before. The most difficult 
problem we faced was the problem of communication, the 
language barrier between the director who spoke no 
Arabic and the thousands of extras who knew no English. 
We solved it because our 20 assistant directors knew both 
languages and were good public relations men. But I have 
seen unsolved the same problem of communication in our 
own country among people supposedly speaking the same 
language. 

Several years ago the president of a large corporation 
took me on a tour through one of his factories. As he 
described to me each of the operations on the assembly 
line the workmen demonstrated them to me. It was all 
very efficient and fascinating. But not once in that long 
tour through all the departments of an enormous factory 
was there a single sign of human recognition or human 
contact between the president of the company and the 
men who worked for it. 

On the human level there was a complete lack of com- 
munication between the head and the hands of that great 
company. Someone had failed to build a bridge. I am sure 
that company had a department of public relations. It 
may even have had a sub-department of employee rela- 
tions. But the bridge of real communication between 
workers and management had not been built and where 
there is no communication there can be no community 
of interest or endeavor. 

Still more tragically, there often exists a real com- 
munity of interest between men or between groups which 
they fail to realize because there exists no effective bridge 

Continued on page 36 
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Public Relations 


and 


Nuclear Energy 


Public Interest 
And Private Enterprise 


by Gordon Dean 


An address given at the luncheon 
on Wednesday, November 16 


I have been asked today to talk about the public relations 
problems involved in the atomic energy field, both from 
the standpoint of a governmental agency and a private in- 
dustrial concern. I assume that good public relations is 
accomplished when the audience you are most interested 
in impressing: comes away, after your effort, with a better 
impression than if you had not exerted the effort, and that 
the impression is one which is not simply momentary but 
one that can be sustained. 

In analyzing any public relations effort, the first place 
to start, therefore, is with the selection of audiences. Some 
audiences are very important; others one couldn’t care less 
about. The man who sells a refrigerator to an eskimo (a 
feat considered in some quarters as top-flight salesman- 
ship) would better have spent his time cultivating the 
tropical market. In atomic energy, however—particularly 
the governmental program—the audiences are not narrow. 
They are, in fact, extremely broad. I shall name but a few 
of them: 

1. There are your own associates and staff and the 
scientists in the atomic energy laboratories. If they have 
not been sold, morale cannot be maintained and recruit- 
ment will stand still. 

2. There is the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy which, under the law, must be kept fully 
and currently advised on all activities of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

3. There are the Appropriation Committees of the 
House and the Senate which must be wld at regular in- 
tervals not only what you have done with the money they 
gave you on your previous appearance, but what you 
propose to do with the money you now seek—and why. 

4. There is the Department of Defense and all three 
branches of the armed services—the Army, the Navy and 
Air Force—since they are the ultimate users of the 

Continued on page 32 
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* results when you advertise to business in 


Air Conditioning, Heating 
and Ventilating 
Advertisers in 
Nation’s Business 
1954-1955 


CARRIER CORPORATION 

DELTA HEATING CORPORATION 
DUNHAM, C. A., COMPANY 
FRICK COMPANY 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KELVINATOR HOT'N COLD WATER 
COOLERS 


McCRAY REFRIGERATION COMPANY, INC. 
MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PRAT-DANIEL CORPORATION 


PREFERRED UTILITIES 
MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
UNION ASBESTOS AND RUBBER COMPANY 
WORTHINGTON CORPORATION 


Nation’s Business 


Air conditioning, heating, ventilation . . . 
a market on the way up, and fast! A 
Nation’s Business subscriber in Atlanta 
spends a quarter-million dollars to mod- 
ernize a supermarket — buys store-wide 
air conditioning, all new refrigeration 
and heating equipment. His sales in- 
creased 840 percent! Five years ago in 
Philadelphia, only one major building 
was air conditioned . . . today’s installa- 
tions add up to 40 percent of all the city’s 
office buildings. And the pattern is being 
repeated across the country . . . manage- 
ment has learned that a comfortable in- 
side climate makes for happier help, 
higher productivity and more customers. 

If you have a product in the heat trans- 
fer field, you will find a responsive mar- 
ket among the 750,000 businessmen who 
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read Nation’s Business. One of the largest 
manufacturers, for instance . . . reports 
that for four straight years, Nation’s 
Business has been top inquiry producer 
for industrial and commercial air con- 
ditioning. For a space heating equipment 
firm . . . Nation’s Business has proved 
the most productive and economical mag- 
azine on its list ... with a 1955 cost-per- 
inquiry 34 percent less than the second 
magazine. A water cooler company ob- 
serves that Nation’s Business produces 
good leads at the lowest cost-per-inquiry 
among five magazines on its schedule. 
The foundation of Nation’s Business’ 
pulling power is the fact that 550,000 
of its 750,000 businessmen-subscribers 
are presidents, owners and partners .. . 
“business owners” who make the basic 


buying decisions for their companies. 
Equally important is Nation’s Business’ 
balanced geographical coverage . . . more 
than 310,000 subscribers are in cities 
over 25,000 population, 440,000 in towns 
25,000 and under . . . more than double 
the totals of the next two general busi- 
ness books combined. 

Sales-minded marketers of insurance 
. . . office equipment . . . building mate- 
rials . . . plant sites . . . transportation 
... communications equipment — as well 
as air conditioning, heating and ventila- 
tion equipment manufacturers — have 
become sharply aware . . action-in-busi- 
ness results when you advertise to busi- 
ness in Nation’s Business. Washington 
— New York — Cleveland — Detroit — 
Los Angeles — Chicago — San Francisco. 
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The “Stockholder Relations” panel: Mr. Deegan who was unable to attend taped his speech to be broadcast at the panel. 


by Thomas J. Deegan, Jr. 


The N. Y. Central proxy contest demonstrated that the stockholder 


has a voice ... and that public opinion—properly mobilized and 


intelligently used—is still the greatest force in American life today 


Our desire to gain control of the New York Central 
certainly came as no surprise, for most of you remem- 
ber that application was made for similar control in 
1947 before the I.C.C., at which time the application 
was rejected. The very first step we took last year 
was to have Alleghany Corp. divest itself of its interest 
in the C & O Railway, which it then controlled, and thus 
leave itself free under I.C.C. regulations to assert its 
ownership in the New York Central. This promptly 
and fully accomplished on January 19 last year, we ad- 
vised the old New York Central Board that we intended 
to seek representation and a formal request was made 
for two places on the board by Robert R. Young and 
Allen P. Kirby, President of Alleghany Corp., with 
Mr. Young to be designated as Chairman. 

On February 10, at a Central Board meeting which 
lasted six hours and which was held in the utmost 
secrecy, the request was rejected. This was the shot 
heard round the corporate world, for it set off the 
most historic proxy battle in American business his- 
tory. By charter the New York Central Board is con- 
stituted with fifteen members. If the old board had 
accepted the request of Messrs. Young and Kirby to 
represent their 200,000 shares it still would have 
outnumbered the Young-Kirby combination by a mar- 


gin of thirteen to two. This the old board elected 
not to do, so that the only course left open to us was 
to take the matter to the owners of the property 
themselves—the stockholders. As things turned out, 
the stockholders chose to install an entirely new board, 
selected as the Alleghany-Young-Kirby slate, and now 
find themselves with a board of fifteen owner-directors. 
The New York Central has outstanding 6,447,000 
shares of common stock. Our ownership represented 
more than a million shares, or about 16 per cent. 
The old board, headed by Harold Vanderbilt, owned 
among all fifteen men only 13,000 shares, and 10,000 
of this was owned by Harold Vanderbilt himself. There 
are about 40,000 listed stockholders in the Central, 
and another 15,000 whose stock is held in brokers’ 
accounts. About 60 per cent of the 6,500,000 shares 
are owned by persons whose names are listed on the 
stock records of the company. The other 40 per cent 
are held in brokers’ names, and neither side knew 
who the owners were. They could be reached only 
through direct mail provided by both sides and dis- 
tributed by the brokers, and through the press, radio 
and television. These basic facts are highly significant 
from a public relations standpoint. I think we can show 
Continued on page 34 
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by J. Handly Wright 


What you do today—or fail to do—may become the reason tomorrow 


why stockholders are asked to turn you out of office. Or, stated 


differently, the best time to win your proxy fight is now, before it starts... 


In the decade before United States entrance into 
World War II, a worn and battered old wooden steam- 
ship came to the end of its economic usefulness. Em- 
ployed for many years to haul men and supplies from 
Seattle to Alaska during the brief summer operations 
of the company which owned it, the old steamer had 
been replaced in company affections by swifter cargo 
ships of the air which made many roundtrips with 
workers and equipment while old faithful was plowing 
a lonely one way voyage through the straits. 

And so it came to pass that the old vessel, antiquated 
and written down to a fraction of its original cost, was 
offered for sale. A ship broker, sensing a demand for 
additional bottoms in the gathering war clouds, offered 
$100,000 and became the owner. 

A few months later he found among his contacts in 
the maritime field a new owner who was induced to pay 
$500,000 for the steamer. On her first voyage for the 
new owner, laden with steel rails and tossed about in 
heavy seas which shifted her cargo, the tired old hulk 
turned over on her beams ends and with a final sigh 
sank to her reward in the sheltering arms of the Pacific. 

As remote as this sad recital may seem from the 
subject to stockholder relations and proxy fights, there 
is nevertheless, a direct connection. For, blessed now 
with the knowledge of hindsight, this incident appears 
to have been at least one of the contributing factors 


Stockholder Relations and Proxy Contests panel was held on the second day 
of the Conference. Members of the panel were Mr. J. Handly Wright, Mr. 
Thomas J. Deegan, Jr. (taped speech), and Mr. William G. Paul. Mr. Shirley D. 


Smith presided. 


PROXY CONTESTS 
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in one of the country’s great proxy fights. For the 
owner who sold the vessel for $100,000 was Libby, 
McNeill & Libby and the broker who bought it and 
later sold it at a profit was one of the gentlemen who 
served on the so-called “Independent Stockholders Com- 
mittee” in the Libby fight. Evidence reaching the com- 
pany shows that the challengers used the ship story 
in an effort to prove their statement that Libby had 
undervalued its assets and hence offered speculative 
liquidators many other chances for a quick profit. 

Not all proxy fights, ot course, spring from such 
obscure origin; but the story does illustrate one funda- 
mental truth; i.e., the day-to-day actions of a company, 
conducted under normal conditions, become spotlighted 
and subject to twisted interpretations in the glare of 
a hot proxy fight. What you do today—or fail to do— 
may become the reason tomorrow why stockholders are 
asked to turn you out of office. Or, started differently, 
the best time to win your proxy fight is now, before 
it starts. 

Modern economic trends have given a new meaning 
to the old term—proxy fight. Originally, the proxy fight 
meant that stockholders who had long been dissatisfied 
with results and who had presumably used every other 
means of making their wishes felt, had at long last 
decided to ask other stockholders to join with them in 


Continued on page 39 
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Conference guests were given an intimate “case study” view of 
the California wine industry at the Paul Masson winery. 


Dinner guests at the Santa Clara mountain top winery ended 
the day with some community singing led by Lloyd E. Graybiel. 


DAY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


75 visit Northern California 


as Bay Area Chapter guests 


San Francisco Day, November 17, took 75 
conference participants to northern California as 
guests of PRSA’s Bay Area Chapter. After a 
luncheon attended by local public relations and 
business leaders, and addressed by national offi- 
cers, buses took the group for a tour of the city 
and peninsula area, the Leland Stanford campus, 
Sunset Magazine at Menlo Park and the winery 
region in the Santa Clara Valley. 

Lloyd E. Graybiel, Vice President, American 
Trust Company, was chairman of arrangements, 
which included a Chinese luncheon prepared for 
women visitors. Arthur M. Sargent, Executive 
Director, California Association of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, is president of the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter, one of the oldest in PRSA. 

After the close of northern California activi- 
ties which blended regional hospitality with pro- 
fessional interest, about half of the visiting dele- 
gation boarded a plane for Hawaii to attend the 
Chapter’s “East Meets West” PR Conference, 
November 21-22. 


The Menlo Park home of Sunset 
Magazine, western monthly publica- 
tion, was visited by conference guests 
in a management-conducted tour of 
editorial, production and service de- 
partments. A “barbecue reception” 
followed. 
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In most American businesses, the benefits of greater 
efficiency can be passed on promptly to the public. In 
the transportation business, however, this is not always 
the case. 

Consider what has happened on the railroads: 

In the last 30 years the speed of the average freight 
train has gone up more than 50 per cent; the load has 
nearly doubled and the hourly output of transporta- 
tion has increased nearly three times. 

To make possible these and other gains in efficiency, 
the railroads have spent, since the end of World War 
II, nearly $11,000,000,000 —every dollar of which 
was financed by the railroads themselves. 

But — as is shown in the report of a special Cabinet 
Committee appointed by the President — government 
regulation frequently denies to the public the benefit 
of the lower costs of the most economical form of 
transportation, so as to protect the traffic and revenues 
of carriers with higher costs. The result, as the Cabinet 
Committee says, is that shippers and, ultimately, the 


How competitive pricing 
in transportation would help you 


consuming public must pay more for freight trans- 
portation than would otherwise be necessary. 


What can be done to correct this 
unhealthy situation? 


The special Cabinet Committee recommended that 
railroads and other forms of regulated transportation 
be given greater freedom to base their prices on their 
own natural advantages. At the same time, govern- 
ment regulation would continue to prevent charges 
which are unreasonably high or unreasonably low, 
or are unduly discriminatory. 

This would make it possible to pass on the benefits 
of the most efficient operations to shippers, producers 
and retailers, and to the consuming public which in 
the end pays all transportation costs. 

Bills based on Cabinet Committee recommendations 
have been introduced in,Congress. For full informa- 
tion about this vital subject, write for the booklet, 
“WHY NOT LET COMPETITION WORK?” 


Association of American Railroads 


519 Transportation Building * Washington 6, D. C. 
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Held Monday, November 14 


TV-Radio News and Newsreels was 
the topic featured at a panel discus- 
sion held at the Conference. Chairman 
of the event was George H. Hall, pub- 
lic relations coordinator for North 
American Aviation Inc., Los Angeles. 
Speaking on the subject, “The Fu- 
ture of Television News and the present 
Techniques of Radio Reporting,” Roy 
Neal Director of News and Special 
Events, N. B. C., Hollywood, explained 
the degree to which the two are re- 
lated. 

He emphasized the broad scope of 
radio news coverage, pointing out the 
maximum use NBC makes of its 
bureaus around the world and of its 
affiliates across the nation in the co- 
ordinated coverage of breaking news 
events. Mr. Neal also described the 
key role of the tape recording in cover- 
ing the timeless feature. 


Television reporting, he feels, will 
eventually have a vitality to its re- 
porting such as radio had at its peak 
... a vitality of economics. 


“Perhaps ten or twelve years from 
now,” he said, “field cameramen will 
shoot news events which will be pro- 
jected on one of four or five color 
monitors at the assignment editor’s 
desk.” With such an ideal arrange- 
ment, news events would be received 
on home sets at the moment they hap- 
pen, and on nightly newscasts viewers 
would see the total output of the day’s 
travels by the reporting staff. 

Chester Burger, assistant to the 
president of Ruder & Finn Associates, 
New York, discussed the impact of 
television on public relations. He first 
pointed out that the major TV net- 
work news programs reach approxi- 
mately 15 million homes nightly, and 
as high as 20 million homes on a single 
program. 

Most public relations firms, accord- 
ing to Mr. Burger, are doing little on 
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TV-RADIO AND NEWSREELS 


this medium. Not more than two or 
three PR firms have full time on TV. 
Continued on page 26 


CONFERENCE 

Continued from page 5 
and educate visitors. A field trip to 
Disneyland, where that organization’s 
executive staff presented a clinical dis- 
cussion of the public relations aspects 
of the enterprise; a “Breakfast in Bed” 
TV skit over the hotel’s “room net- 
work” as a closed channel “first”; a 
copy of the PRSA Code of Ethics cast 
up in aluminum and mounted, as a 
gift to all conferees by the Harvey 
Aluminum Company; a word premiere 
of the Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company’s dramatic film on employe 
relations, “Production 5118”; a swim- 
ming and diving exhibition featuring 
Olympic contestants, and an outdoor 
fashion show. 

With the re-initiation of PRSA’s 
system of granting awards for out- 
standing accomplishment in the public 
relations field, a special citation was 
made by President George M. Crow- 
son to Pendleton Dudley of New York. 
Thirteen Society members, including 
Edward F. Baumer, Conference Chair- 
man, were given Presidential Citations 
for their outstanding service to the 
Society during 1955. (See page 29.) 

The member business session which 
has always marked the opening of 
national PRSA Conferences was dis- 
pensed with for the first time, and all 
attendants were invited to “PR High- 
lights of 1955” a review of the year’s 
developments. This included an original 
colored slide film presentation, “Recap: 
PR” written, produced, presented by 
the Society’s Executive Vice President, 
Robert L. Bliss, which traced the 
growth of public relations since the 
turn of the century with the birth and 
advancement of the Public Relations 
Society of America as an_ integral 
force in the evolution. 


EXHIBITORS 


PRSA’s 8th National 
Conference 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
50 West 50 Street 
New York 20, New York 
ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
424 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, California 
R. H. BACON & COMANY 
343 — — Street 
Chicago Hlin 
COMANY OF CALIFORNIA 
5054 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 
ae COCA-COLA COMPANY 
. O. Drawer 
Atlanta, Georg 
CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES 
959 North Seward 
Hollywood, California 
DERUS MEDIA SERVICE - 
420 
Chicago 
DOUGLAS AIRCRATT * COMPANY, INC. 
Santa Monica, California 
FIVE STAR PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
6530 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Detroit 2, Mic 
GOOD READING "RACK SERVICE 
76 Ninth Avenue 
New York, New York 
GOULD-SMITH ASSOCIATES 
250 South La Cienego Bivd. 
Beverly Hills, California 
THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, INC. 
2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 
JEFFERIES BANK NOTE COMPANY 
117 Winston Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 
KLING STUDIOS 
1416 North La Brea Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 
MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 
JACK NADEL 
8570 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, California 
THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
415 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
NEW WORLD PRODUCTIONS 
13273 Ventura Street 
North Hollywood, California 
THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
747 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles, California 
PLAYHOUSE PICTURES 
749 North Highland 
Hollywood, California 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
5757 Wilshire Boulevard 
Les Angeles, California 
RAPID BLUE PRINT COMPANY 
818 Santee Street 
Los Angeles, California 
RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION 
555 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles, California 
RIVIERA PRODUCTIONS 
1713 Via El Prado 
Redondo Beach, California 
FREDERICK K. ROCKETT COMPANY 
6063 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS COMPANY 
350 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
65 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 
SPINDLER AND SAUPPE 
2201 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 
TELEPROMPTER CORPORATION 
300 West 43rd Street 
New York, New York 
TIME, INC. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 
TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. 
433 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, California 
(donated to United Cerebral Palsy) 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 
620 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles, California 
UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
1 Park Avenue 
New York 16, New 
WILDING PICTURE TRODUCTIONS, INC, 
1345 Argyle Street 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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THE RIGHT PEOPLE 
AT THE RIGHT TIME.... 
with an EXHIBIT at the 
NINTH NATIONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS CONFERENCE 
November 26-27-28 Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. Wis. 


DON’T MISS THIS ONCE-A-YEAR OPPORTUNITY to sell your product and tell your story to the 2,000 
opinion leaders in business and industry who will pass through the exhibit area several times each day. 


HERE’S A TRAFFIC JAM YOU'LL BE GLAD TO BE A PART OF as you swap ideas with a key market...a 
market always ready for fresh ideas, new aids, a market able and willing to spend. 


OUR EXHIBITORS REPORT REAL RESULTS! THE TIME TO ACT IS TODAY! 
Advance Reservations are NOW being taken 


| CRYSTAL BALLROOM 


-allconference sessions +all meal events 


Cxs 


BOOTH PRICES 


20 $350. elevators 
21 — 37 $300. 
38 — 47 $250. 


ats EAST ROOM 


Sxto ROOM 
34 36] 35] 36] 33) 32) 30 
— 
Please send me complete details on exhibiting at the Ninth National Public Relations Confer- 1 
| ence, Nov. 26-27-28, 1956, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Woodrow G. Gatehouse, Business Manager 
| | Public Relations Society of America, 2 W. 46th St., N. Y. 36, ClIrcle 6-0741 i 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


Continued from page 7 


shall take a good look at the tools in 
hand. 

Up to this point, I have talked about 
the purposes and objectives of our 
Society. But none of these has validity 
in a vacuum, apart from the total 
society in which we live. Today, 
we have a very different society 
from that of ten years ago, and 
it will be vastly different ten years 
from now. Our combined skills, today, 
will not be sufficient even for next 
year or for five years from now. We 
are living through social, economic, 
and scientific developments which will 
make 1955 seem very quaint five years 
from now. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
forecasts that by 1980 nuclear power 
will be supplying 75 per cent of the 
total energy requirements of the 
United States. Health, length of life, 
living standards, the length of the 
work week, the new leisures of the 
newly leisured, the explosive growth of 
population in all parts of the world, 
and the explosive growth of markets, 
are all combining, as we sit here today, 
to create the new age. 

We are on the verge of a chemical- 
biological mass production of algae 
which is 50 per cent protein by weight. 
It is today commercially feasible to 
produce this edible algae at 30 cents 
per pound in the United States, and 
at 6 cents per pound in the Orient. 
Here is an opportunity to bring health, 
vigor, and _ greater physical and 
spiritual values to people in all the 
world through better nutrition. 


There are plans afoot that may 
make it possible to recapture, for food 
and industrial production, the lower 
third of the Sahara Desert and vast 
new areas in Africa and in the Middle 
East—precisely as Americans have al- 
ready achieved that miracle in the 
Imperial Valley. There are in existence 
plans, apparently sound in engineer- 
ing conception, that can and millions 
of productive acres to Southern Europe 
and to’ Northern Africa by a planned 
lowering of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Man-made satellites will shortly be 
exploring the accessibility of unmeas- 
ured power from the interstellar 
spaces. 


I submit to you that, in the words 
of an associate of mine, today the 
United States of America has the tril- 
lion-dollar look. This is not a compu- 
tation of monies in the bank; this is 
an honest attempt to assess a fair 
evaluation to the real estate plus the 
value of buildings and tools now in 
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existence in the United States. 
Looking at our economic system in 

another way, the 266 billion dollars of 

disposable income which will be left 


for spending in 1955, after taxes, 
would represent a return of 26.6 per 
cent on an investment of a trillion 
dollars—a good return. If we wanted 
to sell the United States of America 
as a unit which produces a disposable 
income of 266 billion dollars per year, 
a trillion dollars would seem too low 
a figure. 

What is the implication of the tril- 
lion-dollar look? 

Superficially, it would seem that you 
could sell anybody anything with that 
amount of money to dispose of. But 
in this vast, paradoxical, challenging 
economy of ours, the competition for 
the share of the consumer’s mind that 
makes her want to spend her dollars 
is far greater than the number of dol- 
lars she has. 

And this situation, too, is germane 
to the future of the public relations 
profession. We are in the midst of a 
marketing revolution which has pro- 
duced two distinct results. The first is 
the profound shift taking place in the 
manufacturer’s own function in the 
market place. 


As most successful companies are 
proving today, the maker must be a 
good marketer, too—if he doesn’t want 
his competition to move ahead of him 
in the market place. Thus, the manu- 
facturer is changing from being maker- 
minded to being market-minded. 

The second result of the marketing 
revolution is key to the future of the 
public relations profession. A market- 
minded economy must deal with peo- 
ple. And since its managers cannot 
deal with people individually, it must 
use the science of communications, and 
the functions and techniques of public 
relations, to meet the challenge. 

The free market is a state of mind. 
Its size and durability depend on pub- 
lic attitudes, and public attitudes— 
toward either a product or an institu- 
tion—depend upon the affectiveness 
with which we communicate ideas. For 
ideas are what people buy: prestige 
and transportation—not automobiles; 
beauty—not face creams. 


The market is made in the human 
mind. Therefore, we must remember 
another aspect of state-of-mind: it be- 
gins to be obsolete at the moment it 
achieves its maximum clarity. The state 
of mind is always changing; is con- 
stantly in the process of becoming. 

The human mind, therefore, is the 
key to the survival of this or any 
other economic and social system. To 
the degree that our system of demo- 
cratic capitalism survives and extends 
its blessings of individual human 
liberty, that survival and expansion 


will depend on sympathy, comprehen- 
sion, and understanding of human be- 
ings. 

And it is the public relations pro- 
fession which is developing and will 
continue to develop the skills of com- 
munication without which this society 
would disintegrate. The future of this 
nation depends upon orderly public re- 
lationships, and orderly public rela- 
tionships depend upon people who are 
dedicated to the purpose of achieving 
them. 

Alfred North Whitehead has written 
that ‘‘mankind is now in one of its 
rare moods of shifting in outlook. The 
mere compulsion of tradition has lost 
its force. It is the business of the 
philosophers and students and practi- 
cal men to recreate and reenact a 
vision of the world . . . we must pro- 
duce a great age or see the collapse 
of the upward striving of our race.” 

Skill in the communication of great 
ideas will determine whether our future 
is to be dynamic or passive. 

Thanks to your patience, we have 
in these few minutes: 

Paid tribute to George Crowson.... 

Taken a look at the basic purpose 
for which this society was originated 
and its relationship to the social order 
in which we live.... 

Defined this organization as a sculp- 
tor’s tool—by which we, the sculptors, 
will build the image of public rela- 

And proposed specific objectives for 
1956, relating to building earned recog- 
nition. 

We have pointed out that neither 
this Society nor any other lives in a 
vacuum, and have related the future of 
the procession to the future of our 
political and social order. 


Finally, we have stated the convic- 
tion that the free market is a state of 
mind and that this fact is key to a 
great future for the profession. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Spec- 
torski, in his new book The Exurban- 
ites, refers cryptically to the “mys- 
tique” with which members of the 
public relations profession frequently 
surround themselves—an aura of in- 
dispensability in which society alleged- 
ly stands or falls on public relations. 

I plead guilty to the mystique that 
public relations has a great mission. 
Sound intercommunication between 
man and man is vital to the preserva- 
tion of the free market. It is vital to 
the preservation of the free society. 

To this task we bring our tools, our 
energies, and our convictions. To the 
degree that we fail, we have failed the 
upward striving of our race. To the 
degree that we succeed, we shall have 
added to the enduring values of society 
itself. 


It is a good mission. 
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East Meets 
West 


100 PR executives, businessmen 
from mainland attend 


3rd Hawaiian Conference 


Public Relations ideas were exchanged and in- 
ternational aspects of the field discussed when 
representatives of the East and West combined 
forces at the third annual Hawaii conference of 
PRSA, November 21-22. 

More than 100 PR executives and businessmen 
including consuls from four Pacific nations at- 
tended the meeting, held at the Princess Kaiulani 
Hotel in Waikiki. The United States delegation 
was headed by George M. Crowson, 1955 presi- 
dent of PRSA, and Robert L. Bliss, executive 
vice president. 

Asian aspects of international public relations 
were keynoted by Emilo Bejasa, consul for the 
Philippines. Emphasizing the gratitude of the 
Filipino people for all the United States has done 
and is doing, Mr. Bejasa pointed out that the 
United States is not the only nation which fig- 
ures in the Philippine welfare. 

“In your relations with the Philippines—in 
fact, in your relations with all of Asia,’ he de- 
clared, “it is well to remember that you are 
dealing with a people who may have different 
attitudes from your own or from those of the 
peoples of Europe.” 

Nelson Prather, head of public relations for 
the Hawaii Employers Council, and vice presi- 
dent of the Hawaii Chapter of PRSA, empha- 
sized the place of Hawaii as a key in the rela- 
tions of the United States and Asia. “It is essen- 
tial to American defense.” he maintained. “It is 
the great symbol of American democracy looking 
toward the East and the West.” 

Other speakers from the United States in- 
cluded Robert L. Bliss, Conger Reynolds, public 
relations director for Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, and Edward F. Baumer, vice president, 
public relations division, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


January, 1956 


Deplaning at Honolulu for the Hawaiian conference are (I. to r.) Anna 
L. Glantz, New York Chapter, Mrs. Anne J. Troskoff, Washington Chapter; 
Rhea McCarthy, Columbus Chapter; Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Bliss, New 
York; Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Baumer, Southern California Chapter; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. P. Phillips, Florida Chapter; Mrs. George Crowson, Chicago; 
and PRSA president Gecrge M. Crowson with welcoming Hawaiians who 
extended traditional greetings. 


CONGER 


Conger Reynolds, Director of Public Relations, Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana (Chicago) who was lunchecn speaker the second day of the “East 
Meets West’ Public Relations Conference in Hawaii, November 22, receives 
a red carnation lei and greeting from William A. Simonds, public relations 
account representative, N. W. Ayer & Son, who was the Conference pro- 
gram chairman. 


Discussing the international aspects of public relations at the Conference 
in Hawaii are (I. to r.) Col. T. S. Y. Tong-lao, China; Hon. Masahide 
Kanayama, Japan; Hon. Emilio Bejasa, Philippines; and Hon. C. C. Oh, 
Korea. The four are consuls for their respective countries. 
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RISING LEVEL 
OF EDUCATION 


Continued from page 10 


in an ad campaign, what emotions to 
exploit in a movie, how to write a 
feature story, how to design a motor 
car, not on the basis of their private 
tastes and judgment, but on the basis 
of “what will sell” or “what the pub- 
lic wants.” 

Hence the differences in the rules 
of the game for the literary artist and 
for the writer of public relations or 
advertising copy. The motto of the 
literary artist, simply and eloquently 
stated for later generations by Sir 
Philip Sidney, is “Look into thine 
heart—and write.” But the rules for 
the symbol-manipulators, the dealers 
in mass persuasion through mass 
media, are different. These look not 
into their hearts, but at Crossley in- 
dexes, Gallup polls, Hooperatings, Elmo 
Roper surveys, audience reaction stud- 
ies, consumer motivation studies, audi- 
meter tapes, program analyzer graphs 
—and then write. 

So at the heart of the public rela- 
tions and advertising professions is 
the vast question, “Who are those peo- 
ple out there who constitute our audi- 
ence, our public? What are they like? 
How do they think? What makes them 
buy? What pleases them? What offends 
them? What kinds of argument do 
they find convincing? What do they go 
for?” And one group after another of 
market researchers and opinion ana- 
lysts come up with new and better ways 
of answering these questions—the sta- 
tistically more foolproof survey tech- 
nique, the deeper depth analysis of 
consumer motivations, ete. And our 
meeting today is another aspect of 
the same question, which now takes 
the form, “Since the public is now 
getting better educated, shall we con- 
tinue to use the familiar techniques, 
or do we have to think up new ones?” 

Underlying all these questions about 
the nature of the public, including the 
one before us today, there seems to me 
to be an assumption, usually left un- 
spoken. The assumption is that some- 
how “the public” is not as bright as 
we (writers, editors, advertisers, pub- 
lic relations men, etc.) are. In the 
mass communications industries, it 
often appears as if symbol-manipu- 
lators were constantly saying to each 
other, behind the sets in movie and 
television studios, behind the scenes in 
advertising agencies and in newspaper 
offices, “You and I know that this stuff 
we are producing is a lot of hokum, 
but this is what the public demands. 
They want hokum. They want mal- 
larky. You know how it is.” 

Let me employ an extreme example 


from advertising — since advertising 
provides us with many extreme ex- 
amples. Here let us say is a product 
we believe to be worthless, to be pro- 
moted with a sales pitch as nearly 
fraudulent as it can get without in- 
volving us with the Federal Trade 
Commission. In this situation, let us 
say that it is our job to write, to draw, 
to announce to the world, with tears of 
sincerity rolling down our cheeks, how 
wonderful this product is, for chapped 
hands, for constipation, for sludge in 
the crankcase, for that tired, rundown 
listless feeling—or whatever. 

I realize that in the public relations 
industry the problem rarely arises in 
so extreme a form, but it does arise 
to some degree for all of us who deal 
in any way with the mass media. And 
the question which I should like to 
raise is this: How valid is this assump- 
tion that necessitates this basically 
schizophrenic behavior, that is, the be- 
havior in which we essentially lead two 
lives, the one of our private tastes and 
evaluations, the other of what we say 
in our copy, our programing, or our 
campaigns? How valid is the assump- 
tion that we as a class of writers, pro- 
ducers, technicians, editors, etc., in the 
mass media think differently — are 
smarter than—the general public to 
whom our messages are addressed? 

The first reason for questioning this 
assumption is the topic that brings us 
together today. Even if the assump- 
tion has been true or useful, it is today 
less true, and therefore less useful. 

But an even more important reason 
in my mind for questioning the assump- 
tion is a fact that derives from cul- 
tural anthropology. It is that people 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
FOR 
The Practice 


of Publie Relations 


AS MEMBERS OF the Public Relotions Society of Americo, we share 

profession Therefore we pledge ourselves te mahe © sincere 

adhere to the hollowing prim pies ond standards of practice, 


PRSA’s code of ethics. 


of a common culture, despite dif- 
ferences of education or economic 
status, are likely to have a great many 
evaluative habits in common. In other 
words a Japanese peasant has more 
evaluative habits in common with the 
Japanese emperor that he has with an 
Arkansas share-cropper. A New York 
advertising executive has more evalu- 
ative habits in common with a Gary, 
Indiana, steelworker than he has with 
a Frenchman of any class. Hence I 
submit the question, on what basis do 
we, as writers or journalists or adver- 
tisers or movie-directors or whatever 
assume vast gulfs to exist between 
our evaluative habits and those of 
“the public”? And notice, too, a func- 
tion which has been performed by 
advertising and public relations and 
the mass media themselves—they have 
strikingly reduced the differences 
among Americans of different regions 
and different social classes by the mass 
distribution of ideas, entertainment, 
opinions, and consumer goods. 

In short, what I am saying is that 
we must cease reacting to the fiction 
of “the public.” We, whether as writers 
or advertising men or program direc- 
tors or public relations men, must think 
of the people to whom we communi- 
cate our ideas as being at least as 
intelligent as we are. They are less 
well informed on some subjects to be 
sure. They may have smaller vocabu- 
laries than we have, because their 
work may have required training in 
other directions. But basically their 
evaluations are little different from 
yours or mine, because that’s what it 
means to belong to a common culture 
—especially a culture like our own 
interconnected with so dense a net- 
work of communications. What strikes 
us as nonsense is likely to strike mil- 
lions of others as nonsense; what 
strikes us as beautiful or desirable or 
just is likely to strike millions of others 
as beautiful or desirable or just. 

What I am suggesting, therefore, is 
that perhaps we don’t have to worry 
about “the public” so much any more, 
since the public is increasingly like 
ourselves and we are increasingly like 
the rest of the public. Hence a pro- 
found enough study of our own opin- 
ions and tastes and the way we form 
them gives insight into the ways in 
which the opinions and tastes of mil- 
lions of others are formed. A profound 
enough study of our own motivations 
gives us insight into the motivations 
of millions of others. Perhaps it is in- 
creasingly possible to consider, as one 
plans a campaign or a public relations 
drive or a television program, dis- 
pensing with the teams of research 
assistants armed with pencils and ques- 
tionnaires and following Sir Philip 
Sidney’s advice instead. 
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The New York Central 


opens a new era in rail transportation with this fabulous new “dream train” 


THIS TRAIN WILL SAVE AN INDUSTRY 


The New York Central brings you a fast, lightweight new train 
that can revolutionize rail travel, increase employment, 
and strengthen our national defense. 


This new “‘dream train” is like nothing 
you’ve ever seen before—and it will soon 
be rolling on the New York Central. 

Designed and built by General Motors, 
it makes a clean break with the past. Like 
today’s Chevrolet compared with the old 
high wheelers, it is lighter, lower, faster 
and much quieter and more comfortable 
—all at much lower cost. 

But the most important thing about this 
train is that it can actually save America’s 
railroad passenger business. 


Cars are literally suspended on air—Air under 
pressure fills the doughnut like rubber bellows 
at each end of the wheel truck. Vibration and 
noise are absorbed passing through the air... 
giving the smoothest, most comfortable ride 
you’ve ever felt. 


January, 1956 


Few of those who sometimes justifiably 
criticize railroad passenger service realize 
that the cost of building and operating 
present high wheel equipment has become 
so prohibitive that the railroads lost al- 
most 700 million dollars on this service 
during the last year. 


The railroads are up against subsidized 
competition from airlines, busses, and 
private automobiles—to say nothing of 
restrictions imposed by regulatory bodies, 
so often politically motivated. 


These factors combine to make it im- 


possible for us to set fares which can even © 


come close to making up our loss. Last 
year this passenger loss nearly equalled 
the total net income that America’s rail- 
roads earned from all sources. 


We know of no other industry required 
to render service at a loss. Not even the 
strongest one can do so long, even if 
public opinion or our Constitution would 
permit it. 


Needless to say, this is a very serious 


situation—from the railroads’ standpoint 
and from the public’s. And it’s even more 
serious from the standpoint of national 
defense. To keep our country strong, we 
need strong, vigorous, up-to-date railroads. 


Trains like the one you see above can 
convert the present shrinking railroad 
passenger industry into a dynamic, grow- 
ing one. With a steel underframe and 
aluminum body, it is 50% lighter than 
standard trains. It is 60% less expensive to 
build and 60% less expensive to operate. 


It will enable us to offer faster, smoother 
service—and to keep passenger fares at a 
lower level than they otherwise must be. 
And by revitalizing the railroad business, 
it can lead to more employment. 


The train pictured here is the first of 
two ‘‘dream trains’ soon to be running on 
the Central. The second, called “‘Train X,” 
is now being built by Pullman-Standard. 
The Central is doing all it can to encourage 
these two manufacturers to quickly go 
into volume production of these new trains. 


We salute General Motors for building 
our first new train. Next Spring it will go 
into service between Chicago and Detroit 
in a speedy daylight run. When you look it 
over, see if you don’t agree that a new era 
in railroading has begun. 


New York Central Railroad 
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ELECTRONICS AND 
AUTOMATION 


Continued from page 11 


previously set values, and automatic 
controls actuated to bring the process 
or operation closer to the desired con- 
dition. A very much wider range of 
automatic control could be provided in 
almost every business and industry by 
utilizing the electronic techniques and 
components now available. 

A perfect example of this status of 
scientific and engineering art applies 
to the military. For various reasons, 
the military today has a tremendous 
need for these synthetic intelligence 
devices. To see that this is so, without 
revealing military secrets, we need only 
to consider the enormous importance 
of control of the air, both to safeguard 
our own country from enemy bom- 
bardment and to make possible re- 
taliation. With tremendously increased 
speeds and the need for operation 
under all weather conditions, it has 
become necessary for the military to 
consider guided missiles in which the 
human pilot is omitted and the problem 
of destroying the enemy in the air is 
left to electronic brains which will 
guide the missile-carrying airplane, 
find the enemy, close on him, predict 
where he will be despite his maneuver- 
ings, and destroy him. During such an 
operation, the electronic brains must 
have memory, stored intelligence, the 
ability to compute and make decisions 
at high speeds, and the ability to con- 
trol aircraft on the basis of the de- 
cisions. Those things are being devel- 
oped for the military today because 
our basic science permits it. The en- 
gineering art is developing, in other 
words, without having to wait for an- 
other Einstein to come through with a 
second and more complex theory of 
relativity. 

In an important way, business and 
industry in America today are ripe 
for the present surge in automation. 
Business and industrial organizations 
are complex and are rapidly becoming 
even more complex. Instead of hun- 
dreds, thousands and tens of thousands 
of individuals’ activities are now in 
need of close coordination to make for 
a succeSsful industrial operation. This 
necessitates a tremendous amount of 
red tape and paperwork. 

These are some reasons why this 
revolution in the replacing of man’s 
brains in business and industry can 
be expected and indeed is under way. 
Technologically, we are at a_ point 
where great strides can be made. The 
military situation in the world is spark- 
ing the program and, in effect, is 
sponsoring and financing the develop- 
ment of techniques which will have ap- 
plication to nonmilitary systems as 
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well. The growing size and complica- 
tions of business and industry, and the 
effect of relationships with govern- 
ment and with labor, increase the need 
for these devices. 

Now let us discuss some of the rea- 
sons why the impact of electronics on 
industry cannot take place so suddenly 
as even to be called a revolution. First 
on the list we might put the fact that 
there is today in this country a short- 
age of scientists and engineers. This 
is particularly true if one speaks of 
the development engineer, the research 
scientist, the originator—the caliber of 
scientific worker able to originate the 
very new. From people everywhere— 
industrial leaders, military leaders, 
government spokesmen, university 
presidents—we hear of the alarming 
shortage of able technical people as 
compared with the nation’s needs, and 
this situation is expected to be true for 
some years before it can possibly be 
changed. The importance of this short- 
age in the automation field is, in my 
opinion, as great if not greater than 
in any other field to which the applied 
scientist could devote himself, for the 
difficulty and the size of the problem 
are second to none among the technical 
problems of the day. On the brighter 
side of the future picture, college en- 
rollment in engineering and _ science 
this year is generally up 10% to 25% 
over last year. A proportionate part of 
this increase is in the graduate schools 
of engineering and science—a very 
encouraging trend. 

Consider the massive electronic sys- 
tems that modern telephony, radio, and 
television include. Yet these fields have 
had decades of background for their 
gradual development and, by compari- 
son with the mass replacing of human 
brains, must be considered relatively 
simple in a technical sense. To com- 
municate intelligence from point to 
point, be it pictures for television or 
telephonic messages, is only a small 
part of the total synthetic intelligence 
problem. If we wish to eliminate a 
good fraction of the white-collar work- 
ers in a modern industrial organiza- 
tion, communication is but one phase 
of the problem. We are also faced 
with the problem of storage of data 
or memory, decisions as to what to do 
with the information when it comes in, 
and comparisons between incoming 
communications and stored data on 
predicted performance, with the dif- 
ferences automatically interpreted and 
decisions automatically implemented. 

Let us suppose for the moment, as 
has often been predicted—and I think 
entirely without good logical basis— 
that a few years from today all major 
factories and department stores will 
have million-dollar robots in their base- 
ments that will handle all the problems 


of inventory control, charge accounts, 
payrolls, and credit ratings. Insurance 
companies and banks, railroads, and 
airlines will be similarly wiréd up so 
that half the present personnel will be 
removed from the scene and will pre- 
sumably be doing other things. Such 
widespread systems of synthetic intelli- 
gence will surpass by far in complexity, 
in numbers of parts, and in total 
investment, the telephone and telegraph 
systems of the nation and the radio 
and television stations, including the 
home receivers. They will have to be 
that large and expensive in order to 
make such accomplishments possible. 
Where will all the engineers come from 
suddenly to design all these parts, to 
work out the rules of such complex 
systems, to place the operations on a 
logical basis so as to make possible the 
design of universal parts of systems 
which can be used again and again 
and applied to various kinds of busi- 
ness and industry? 

We have all heard of various large- 
seale electronic digital computers which 
in seconds can do computations which 
would otherwise take so many thou- 
sands or millions of girls so many 
thousands or millions of hours or years. 
These are enormous devices that stag- 
ger the imagination in a sense, yet 
they constitute only a small part of 

Continued on page 28 


TV-RADIO 


Continued from page 20 


PR people, he feels, should systemati- 
cally evaluate every account and every 
project or problem in terms of tele- 
vision placement possibilities. 

Fred R. Jolly, Community Relations 
Manager for the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Peoria, Illinois, explored the 
question, “Where Is Industry Going in 
TV and Radio News and Newsreels?” 
Citing a case history at his firm, he 
maintained that short films on either 
new products or community relations 
receive a warm reception at the TV 
stations. 

Jack Siegal, President of Spotlight 
News, Hollywood, expanded on this 
topic, observing that “we can see in- 
creasing specialization, with greater 
concentration on television as a news 
medium to tell industry’s story.” 

He pointed out that there is a grow- 
ing market, particularly among the 
smaller stations, for filmed material 
from outside sources. “The day will 
soon be here,” he said, “when the tele- 
vision stations will be receiving a flood 
of film from business and industry.” 
In TV terms, all news film will have 
to be edited down to a minute or less, 
and accompanied by a timed script 
complete with a matching scene break- 
down. 
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BORG-WARNER CORP. (ATKINS SAW DIV.) BURMA SHAVE BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ELECTRIC CO., LTD. CASCADE NATURAL GAS COMPANY CATALYTIC CONSTRUCTION CO. 
CEDERGREEN FROZEN PACK CORP. CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE CITIES SERVICE GAS 
COMPANY CUDAHY PACKING CO. EATMOR CRANBERRIES, INC. ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE 


ELECTRIC COMPANIES OF INDIANA ELECTRIC COMPANIES PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM 
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every field yields 


PUBLICATIONS MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASS'N. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INDEPENDENT TIRE DEALERS NATIONAL HAIRDRESSERS & COSMETOLOGISTS ASS'N. NATIONAL 
RETAIL HARDWARE ASS'N. NATIONAL WATERWAYS CONFERENCE NORTHERN NATURAL GAS 
co. OMAHA WORLD HERALD OMAR BAKING COMPANY PACIFIC NORTHWEST PIPELINE CORP. 
PACKARD-BELL COMPANY PEOPLE'S NATURAL GAS CO. PUBLIC SERVICE OF INDIANA, INC. 
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RIO GRANDE VALLEY GAS CO. ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS CO. SEATTLE GAS 
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MACARONI CO. STALEY MILLING COMPANY STANDARD FACTORS CORPORATION STORZ 
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TRUSTS & ESTATES MAGAZINE UNION PRODUCING CO. UNITED STATES AIR FORCE RESERVE 
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ORGANIZATIONS, INC. (U.S.O.) THE WALL STREET JOURNAL THE WALWORTH 
COMPANY THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY WASHINGTON 
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WOODMEN OF THE WORLD LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 
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what needs doing if the kind of revolu- 
tion that has been talked about is to 
take place. In arriving at more com- 
plex devices and bigger systems that 
are inter-connected with one another, 
the problem of reliability increases 
rapidly. The system must not break 
down and produce errors, become un- 
stable, or lose precision. To make these 
systems maintainable, we are required 
to understand the processes of intelli- 
gence much more fully than they are 
understood today by any group of 
scientists. 

Now, what about the ability of busi- 
ness and industry to assimilate these 
new techniques? If they are to be of a 
grand-revolution nature and _ are 
thrown at business too rapidly, chaos 
could result. The scientist and engineer 
are likely to look upon the average 
business executive as a _ thoroughly 
backward character who is basically 
opposed to the introduction of any 
change in his business, in spite of his 
after-dinner speeches lauding his own 
vision and that of other members of 
his organization in adapting them- 
selves to new developments. Neverthe- 
less, I think we will agree that, if we 
move our secretary’s desk as much as 
10 feet, it takes a number of days for 
operations to become adjusted and run 
smoothly. The final, successful design, 
development, and “debugging” of even 
embryo synthetic intelligence devices 
can only result from years of close 
cooperation between business operating 
experts and engineers and scientists 
who understand what synthetic intelli- 
gence is all about and the potential 
accomplishments of modern electronics. 
It is not easy to bring these experts 
together in a hard-working project as- 
signment. The scientist cannot under- 
stand the details of business or in- 
dustrial problems by the application 
of generalities. They require thorough, 
scientific, and inventive study. 

So we must create during the next 
several years new kinds of engineers 
and scientists. When the revolution has 
finally taken place—whether it be in 
5 years, which I say is too optimistic, 
or the 20 or 30 years which is closer 
to the truth—we will note that the uni- 
versities are graduating synthetic in- 
telligence experts who are products of 
an entirely new curriculum which com- 
bines the study of the human brain, 
physiologically and psychologically; the 
physical sciences and mathematics; 
business, industry, and economics, and 
the requirements of government rules 
and regulations. 

Having enumerated some of the rea- 
sons why the revolution cannot take 
place suddenly, let’s take a look at the 
pros and cons. Business can make many 


improvements without electronics. 
Many say that most of the business 
machines that have appeared on the 
market during the past 10 or 20 years, 
did not produce improvements pre- 
cisely through their use—business could 
have been better organized to handle 
its problems without waiting for those 
machines; procedures and operations 
could have been made more orderly; 
techniques of control could have been 
established; visibility could have been 
had, but progress in these directions 
was not very rapid. Then the presently 
available business machines caught the 
fancy of business and industry. Since 
application of these machines would 
have been impossible wtihout «djust- 
ment on the part of business and in- 
dustry leaders to the concepts of 
greater order, it was not so much that 
the machines brought order with them 
as that their use forced it. Whether 
or not this is true of the conventional 
type of business machines, it is true 
to a considerable extent of the addition 
of the still more complex, versatile, 
fast, and flexible techniques which elec- 
tronics makes possible. Electronics, 
cybernetics, “synthetic intelligence,” 
automation—these are currently in the 
air. It is quite likely that a great many 
of the products of electronics need not 
have waited for the present state of 
the art. Much could have been done in 
one way or another by less mysterious 
devices or by the proper application of 
intelligence in its natural form—gray 
matter in a man’s head. 

There are two fields involved in the 
electronic intelligence area. One of 
them is characterized by process con- 
trol in the factory. The evolution of 
the automatic factory will be gradual. 
Here it is necessary to provide un- 
usual precision measuring devices and 
then to add the necessary analogue 
machines that will monitor the pro- 
cess, thereby holding it to the particu- 
lar job. The synthetic brain cannot 
solve a range of problems, and it would 
be foolish to provide for those narrow 
applications involved brains that have 
broad powers. So, the brains are spe- 
cially geared to one special job among 
all of life’s occupations. 

The second major field of synthetic 
intelligence devices might be charac- 
terized as business data handling— 
the handling of paperwork in large 
organizations, whether it be inventory, 
production controls, customers’ bills, 
invoices, or credit accounting. The 
problems encountered concern memory, 
sorting, and simple computations in 
general. The payoff here is in huge 
standard systems that are logical and 
reliable and will not break down. With 
sufficient study of both the businesses 
and the electronic techniques, we shall 
evolve general solutions that will have 
wide applications. Standard black boxes 


will be cabled together; the situation 
will be entirely similar to that of ou. 
telephone networks, in which it has 
gradually become possible to design 
standard equipment which is reliable 
despite the millions of input and out- 
put points. Systems must be standard. 
If they require too many custom-built 
arrangements, they will be unreliable 
and uneconomical in big data-handling 
applications. 

I believe that fifteen or twenty years 
from now it will be rare indeed to 
walk into any factory of substantial 
size in this country and not observe 
boxes throughout containing simple 
and reliable gear. I believe that the 
managers will have almost immediate 
visual records of production and in- 
ventory status, and that factory super- 
visors will have control of process and 
quality through the use of robots—a 
word which I dislike, but for which a 
substitute is sometimes difficult to find. 

Meanwhile, what can be said to busi- 
ness leaders about their approach to 
this new field? Since the revolution 
must come gradually, we must be alert 
and derive the benefits of each step. 
The field will inevitably be attacked 
on all fronts simultaneously, from the 
improved study of the human brain 
by the neurobiologist to the design of 
a little electronic gadget that might be 
installed at one part of the production 
line or a new kind of cash register in 
a small store. The scientific world that 
must attack this field, and the business 
world that must work with the scien- 
tist, are not well organized. It is not 
like combining a thousand technical 
people to turn out one specific guided 
missile in 5 or 10 years. We are to a 
great extent going off in all directions 
at once. 

In summary, then, we are talking 
here about the application of new 
techniques to business and industry 
that will pay off, and are paying off, 
whenever applied by cutting costs, 
simplifying procedures, and providing 


better service, greater visibility, 
greater freedom from risk, and 
better planning. Electronics is a 


“natural” for this endeavor. The 
military is sponsoring work which will 
have its repercussions in business and 
industry. Because of tremendous com- 
plications, however, many years of 
unusually high-caliber scientific effort 
will be required to realize the big pay- 
off on major replacement of low-grade 
human intelligence by synthetic in- 
telligence. Someday business and in- 
dustry will be revolutionized. I do not 
think we can expect it to happen in 
the next few years, but we can expect 
to see its gradual effects from now on. 
And, on the basis of chance, any one 
of us may be in a phase which could 
be hit with a small revolution at any 
minute. 
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8th National Conference 
Monday, November 14th 


PRESIDENTIAL 
CITATIONS 
FOR 1955 


For meritorious service 


to the Society .. . 


JAMES W. ARMSEY, for his able leadership on the continued refinement 
of eligibility standards and in the prodigious work involved in processing 
a record number of applications for membership. 


WALTER G. BARLOW, for his continuing guidance and | in numerous 
Society research projects, and for his outstanding performances as 
Chairman of the 1955 Executive Committee. 


ARMSEY BARLOW 


EDWARD F. BAUMER, for his genius and enthusiasm in organizing the 
Eighth National Conference of the Society. 

ROBERT L. BLISS, for his sincere devotion to the growth and welfare of 
the Society beyond the essential performance of his duties as Executive 
Vice President. 

KALMAN B. DRUCK, for the excellence of the workshop and monthly pro- 
grams conducted under his presidency of the New York Chapter. 

WILLIAM S. DURBIN, for his inspiring leadership in the development 
program of the Society and in the establishment of procedures with 
a vigorous role for District vice presidents. 

MILTON FAIRMAN, for the excellence of his editorship of the PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL and his leadership in producing the Tenth An- 
niversary issue. 


BAUMER 


JOHN E. FIELDS, for his vision and skill in producing the program for 
the Eighth National Conference of the Society. 


DAN J. FORRESTAL, for his concept and execution of our plans for a 
Public Relations Information Center. 

MERRICK T. JACKSON, for his initiation of an expanded publicity pro- 
gram for the Society. 

GRETA W. MURPHY, for her leadership of the 1955 Committee on 


Citations and Recognition, leading to unamimous adoption of an 
effective awards program for the field. 
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FIELDS FORRESTAL JACKSON HALE NELSON, for his vision in the creation and skill in the conduct 
of a far-reaching program for the Education Committee. 


WARD B. STEVENSON, for his 1 and guid in the financial 


affairs of the Society, including the institution of the Public Relations 
Foundation, 
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eye fixed on the American magazine, 
which held up to us the great ideal of 
John H. Kraut, who started with a 
single cabbage and a dull knife and 
became the sauerkraut king of Amer- 
ica. That was our goal, that was our 
hero. 

Now, I am in the public relations 
business. My client, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley, Shaw and Company. I don’t pre- 
tend to have all the local rights, only 
some perhaps east of Crenshaw Boule- 
vard. But I worry sometimes about the 
illiteracy of my fellow countrymen. I 
recently saw the Gallup Poll, which 
lists us in a low position among the 
Western nations who read books—read 
books. You know—things with hard 
covers about people and ideas. There 
are not too many regardless of all the 
book club figures which sound astro- 
nomical. Most Americans are literate; 
they are ready to read, but they don’t. 
They can read signs saying “Ladies” 
and “Gentlemen,” which I take to be 
a very valuable social skill; but they 
are baffled by even such sophisticated 
prose as that in the Los Angeles Times 
editorial page, which is something con- 
crete and not too hard to manipulate. 

I was interested in the article in 
current issue of Harper’s by poor Ber- 
nard De Voto, who died yesterday. By 
the way, a great American, I think. 
Look back over his career and the 
things for which he fought: the cham- 
pionship of man’s rights. You should 
read that article where De Voto said— 
he implies this, and I develop it a 
little bit—let me say it is based on De 
Voto’s suggestion: Go back to the days 
of Elizabeth, when the men charac- 
teristically expressed themselves in a 
sort of perfumed, Italianate verse, and 
you can read tons of that—Spenser and 
those people—and you never feel that 
you are approaching the Elizabethan 
Age. And as Virginia Woolf told us 
once, that when you go to their prose 
to seek to solidify the world of verse, 
again they elude you because their 
prose is fantastic. It’s embroidery; it’s 
wonderfully wrought, incredibly beauti- 
ful, but it holds you off. Only in cer- 
tain low-life pamphlets, and in certain 
of the realistic plays that people began 
to write then, do we put our fingers 
upon the pulse of the Elizabethan Age. 

Now, that’s not our mode of com- 
munication today. Verse, or the drama, 
or reading. Most Americans, I imagine 
this to be true, but we could take a 
plebiscite on this—most American citi- 
zens have never seen a Grade “A” 
play acted by Grade “A” actors. We 
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here on the West Coast, of course, get 
an occasional crumb (and I use that 
word advisedly) of Broadway, and yet 
here is the center of activity, a rather 
large city, but we get very little drama. 
The drama is not our characteristic 
mode of communicating. The Eliza- 
bethans loved it because they were 
illiterate, but imaginative; and the 
drama, like the movies—or television— 
does not require literacy in the one 
who beholds it. 

In the 18th century people wrote 
couplets. They wrote a fine, lapidary 
prose, as if they were all writing each 
other’s epitaphs. Magnificient, stately 
stuff. But that’s not our way today. 
Romantics wrote verse, odes on every- 
thing from slavery to tariff. Today our 
most vivid and natural mode of com- 
munication appears to be that when a 
man has something to say, he goes to 
the magazine article. 


That’s De Voto’s point, and I think 
it’s a very interesting one. You read 
Dean Acheson’s defense of the foreign 
policy of the last administration, and 
in a year or two no doubt Mr. Dulles 
will be making his Apologia, but it will 
be in a magazine. It’s fascinating to 
see the statistical studies of magazine 
contents and realize how much more 
is being given over to prose. We are 
sharpening our minds there, to some 
degree, nationally. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post—I can remember the days 
when it was practically all fiction. Not 
now. Now, some of the expository ma- 
terial, of course, is thin and not very 
important, but always in these maga- 
zines, there is some quantum of solidity. 

I think you have to regard Ameri- 
can culture as an economy, like democ- 
racy. In a democracy, the expectation 
is that citizens will go to the polls in- 
formed of issues and conscious of the 
records of individuals. I understand 
that Helen Hokinson cartooned in the 
New Yorker a woman who said, 
“Wouldn’t it be nice to have a presi- 
dent with a moustache!” at the time 
of Mr. Dewey’s candidacy. 


Now, two careers of great difficulty 
are parenthood and citizenship—both 
entrusted largely to amateurs. Democ- 
racy is a becoming state until people 
read the printed word. Oratory, as I 
say, is suspect, and I think perhaps 
wisely so. Until people read more, until 
people look for expositions of issues 
and delineations of character of those 
who run for public offices, and until 
they look for the list of achievements 
and experience of our candidates, the 
printed word can’t be very defensively 
held in the eyes of the gods. 


What we have is an apparatus. It’s 
“a becoming”; we grow into it slowly, 
as we grow into culture. I am fasci- 
nated by magazines. Ever since I was 
in college (this was shortly after the 


Second Crusade in Pennsylvania) when 
an old teacher looked at us and levelled 
the bony pedagogical forefinger and 
said, “Gentlemen, read the ads in the 
Saturday Evening Post each week in 
order to keep abreast of the material 
advances of American culture.” That’s 
tremendous advice! Just think of what 
the historians will be able to do in 
the future when they come to the back 
pages of the Post. They can solidify 
our age and understand what we were 
like, what we dreamed of in this shell 
of living that’s about us. They may 
find the spirit elusive, but they’ll know 
that never did so many men live com- 
fortably and safely and so efficiently 
as we do today in our homes and our 
offices, in our mills, in our public offices. 
Tremendous thing, the magazine. Tre- 
mendous thing, the advertisement. I 
recommend that you all read Russell 
Lynes’ book called “The Tastemakers” 
and see what forces through the last 
century, say, have shaped American 
life, to give us this environment which 
is so commendable, so excellent when 
you think how miserable people in the 
past have been, devoting so much of 
their blessed energy to the business of 
keeping alive. 

Sandburg said that man comes into 
his inheritance when he steps over the 
margin of animal necessity; when he 
no longer has to fight all day to keep 
alive to eat, to cover his body and 
cover his head—his children’s heads 
and bodies with clothing and a roof— 
where he has something left over. That 
something left over is getting bigger 
as we watch for automation and the 
rationalizations of industry make it 
clear that the 3-day week is coming. 
How much you'll play in shaping this 
new world I dare not think, for you 
people, more than any others, are the 
intermediaries between those who do 
and give and those who receive accord- 
ing to the power that works within 
them. 

I, too, am a teacher. I’m a middle 
man; I’m a jobber; I stand, too, half- 
way between those who do, and achieve, 
and make, and give, and those who are 
hungry and ready to their degree for 
what may come. It’s almost a matter 
for devotion, it seems to me, an almost 
priestly function, to love the word, 
cherish it for its integrity, not use it 
lightly—there are so many nationally 
advertised products which I refuse to 
buy because of the prose with which 
they are heralded. 

So, as a schoolmaster wandering into 
your presence today for these few min- 
utes, may I wistfully claim, if not 
brotherhood, at least cousinship with 
you? We have tremendous responsibili- 
ties in our hands—we who teach, either 
in public relations or in the chalky and 
smaller enclosure of the classroom. 
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Are Your Eare Burning? 


they should be, because... 


WE'RE TALKING ABOUT YOU... 
All of us in the Wisconsin Chapter of PRSA 
can’t seem to talk about anyone but you — you 
in Milwaukee, November 26-28 for the 9th 
Annual PRSA Conference. 


AND WONDERING ABOUT YOU... 
And the kind of conference you want. What 
you want to hear, who you want to hear, what 
you want to see, what you want to do. 


AND PLANNING FOR YOU... 

An even 100% of our membership is working 
on conference committees. We won’t settle for 
anything less than everything you want in an 
informative, smooth, enjoyable conference. 


IN FACT, WE'RE SO DARNED 
EXCITED ABOUT YOU... 

that everyone of us has two best feet forward to 
give you the best — and we’re all steamed up 
about sharing our wonderful Wisconsin with you. 


We'll keep your ears burning until we see you at the 


9th Annual PRSA Conference 
November 26-28, 1956 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


January, 1956 


AD sponsorep By THE FALK CORPORATION muwaukee, wisconsin. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AND 
NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Continued from page 14 


weapons produced. 

5. There are the educational institu- 
tions which are responsible for all of 
the scientists and engineers of tomor- 
row who will ultimately come into the 
atomic energy program—or avoid it. 

6. There is the general public which, 
as the body of stockholders, so to speak, 
is entitled to know where its money is 
going. 

The first thing that must be ap- 
preciated is that in appealing to these 
various audiences, there must be no 
inconsistency between what you say to 
one and what you say to another. You 
cannot tell the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that you are doing everything 
possible to save money and, at the 
same time, tell your contractors that 
there is no limit on the money if they 
will but complete the project under 
the deadline assigned to them. You 
cannot induce scientists to remain de- 
voted to your program if the next day 
you tell a Committee of the Congress 
that scientists, as a class, are security 
risks. 

What are some of these messages 
which must be conveyed? For the most 
part, they are messages designed to 
secure understanding of the program 
and support for it. I should like to 
list a few of them: 

1. It must be understood in all quar- 
ters, since you need the support of 
members of both political parties in 
the Congress, that the program is 
completely non-partisan; that Com- 
missioners and staff and contractors 
are never chosen because of their 
politics or because of political pres- 
sures. If this rule is ever breached, 
you can expect that the party dis- 
criminated against will be on your 
trail and that the political party fa- 
vored will have lost respect for your 
impartiality. 

2. It must be understood in all quar- 
ters that the primary emphasis and the 
primary dollars in the United States 
Atomic Energy Program have quite 
unashamedly gone into getting a big 
stockpile of atomic weapons fast so 
that the stockpile would serve as a 
deterrent to aggression—at least to 
wholesale aggression. With such a goal 
—that of speedy accumulation of power 
—it is inevitable that mistakes and 
sometimes waste will result. These 
should be frankly admitted. If people 
understand the goal, they will ap- 
preciate the difficulty of attaining it 
without mistakes. 

3. It must be understood in all quar- 
ters that on the peaceful applications 
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of atomic energy, particularly in carry- 
ing out the spreading of blessings to 
underdeveloped countries of the world, 
security cannot remain as tight as it 
was in the days before Russia got the 
bomb. In the execution of an “Atoms- 


for-Peace” program, there must, of 
necessity, be a new attitude toward 
security. You cannot promise atomic 
blessings to foreign countries through- 
out the world and later qualify your 
promise by saying, “But we meant old 
fashioned reactor designs, not our best 
blessings.” It must be understood that 
if we are to have such an Atoms-for- 
Peace program, it involves wholesale 
declassification of technology relating 
to atomic power reactors. In spite of 
the Geneva conference, and in spite of 
our wholesale promises to bring cheaper 
power to power-hungry countries, 
power reactors in this country today 
remain classified. 


4. It must be understood in all quar- 
ters that without international control 
of atomic energy, many countries of 
the world with access to know-how and 
uranium can make their own bombs. 
We never had a complete monopoly on 


‘atomic energy, but the extent to which 


we did have one diminishes with each 
passing day. 

5. The effects of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons must be fully understood 
if we are to protect ourselves in the 
event of attack. The fact that down- 
wind from a single hydrogen bomb 
blast, the area of radioactive contami- 
nation may cover 5,000 square miles, 
is not understood in most quarters to- 
day even though, in substance, the 
Government has announced the fact. 
All is not good news in this atomic 
business, but no news is worse. There 
is a particularly heavy responsibility 
on the part of Government to release 
information on weapons effects, includ- 
ing genetic effects, and the extent of 
atmospheric pollution which might re- 
sult if many bombs were exploded. It 
must always be a rule of a Govern- 
ment agency that it never withholds 
information simply because such in- 
formation might scare people. This is 
not a judgment for the public official 
to make. 


6. I have listed but a few of the 
messages which it becomes the duty of 
the Government to deliver and rede- 
liver if it is to receive support and 
confidence in its atomic energy pro- 
gram. If one generalization covers them 
all—it would be this: “Tell them what 
you are trying to do and keep telling 
them. Admit mistakes early and beg 
forgiveness. Never censer information 
simply because it’s bad news—people 
can take it, and what is more impor- 
tant, they have the right to know.” 


Now, what are the public relations 
problems which face an industrial con- 


cern working in the atomic energy 
field? By changing the names of our 
audiences, I believe these problems can 
be discussed in somewhat the same 
fashion as I’ve discussed those of the 
governmental agency. 

For example, government and in- 
dustry share an equal concern in the 
morale and recruitment of employees. 
In this connection, financial reward, 
plant location and other material bene- 
fits play a role of undeniable impor- 
tance in recruitment, and in the morale 
of those engineers and scientists who 
must lead industry’s various atomic 
energy projects. But possibly even 
more important to the morale of these 
workers is the realization that man- 
agement—the boss—understands the 
nature and value of their work. More 
than this, they must know that their 
best efforts for, and in support of, 
management are appreciated, and that 
management supports them in turn. 
The communication of this knowledge 
is basic good employee relations. And 
the initiative for it must come from 
management. 

Words—news releases, notices, plant 
publications and other messages di- 
rected to employees—are the basic 
tools used by public relations people 
to maintain communication between 
the employees and management. But 
these words are only as good as man- 
agement’s actions. 

If I may take one example—a com- 
pany with which I am associated, the 
General Dynamics Corporation — the 
management has stated clearly and 
forcefully its intention to take an 
active part in the atomic present and 
future. But, more important, it has 
supported this statement with actions. 
It is the builder of atomic submarines; 
it is working toward an atomic-powered 
airplane. Experienced, imaginative 
scientists have been appointed to lead 
its atomic energy activities. A sizeable 
sum has been appropriated for the 
construction of a research laboratory. 
Not only by word, then, but by deed 
also do our employees know that man- 
agement means business in the atomic 
age. 

These two management functions, 
word and deed, are the basis for all 
sound public relations efforts. The two 
cannot be separated. A company can 
blow the big horn until doomsday, but 
if it doesn’t deliver, the horn will 
soon have an empty sound. 


The principal interest of the share- 
owner is to make money, and the pur- 
pose of an industrial concern is to find 
those places in the broad atomic energy 
picture where, in the years ahead, it 
can make money for the share-owner. 
In a new field, like that of atomic 
energy, it becomes vitally important 
to keep the share-owner advised of 
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accomplishments, objectives and man- 
agement’s plans for the future. 

The faith and enthusiastic support 
of the share-owner can make the dif- 
ference between a pioneering, ambi- 
tious, successful corporation, and one 
that is slowly stagnating. Good public 
relations — management’s word and 
deed—build the faith and fan the sup- 
port of the share-owner. 

You, like no other group, know the 
tools best suited to accomplish this. 
Thus, it would serve little purpose for 
me to attempt to discuss techniques. 
But there is another audience—one 
which, as an associate of Lehman 
Brothers, I have some knowledge of. 
I refer to the financial community, the 
banks, the stock-brokers and the in- 
vestment houses, which are, in a sense, 
industry’s Appropriations Committee. 
Here are the trained and experienced 
dollar experts—conservative by nature 
—who can vitally assist or severely 
check an industrial venture. To gain 
the support of the financial community, 
industry must present its case in an 
honest and straightforward fashion. It 
must show that its present success is 
a result of past wisdom, and that this 
same wisdom is plotting its future. 

Another specialized audience toward 
which nuclear-minded industries must 
direct their public relations efforts is 
found in the world of education. From 
the colleges and universities of today 
will come the nuclear scientists, physi- 
cists and engineers of tomorrow. In- 
dustry’s stake in education is possibly 
greater today than ever before. In- 
dustry knows this and industry is in- 
creasing its financial support of higher 
education. If we are to encourage un- 
dergraduates to enter the nuclear fields, 
we must not only supply the financial 
“assist”; we must acquaint them with 
the demands and rewards of these 
fields. And if we expect the colleges 
and universities to gear their curricula 
to meet the needs of industry, we must 
acquaint the schools with our needs, 
our plans and our programs. 

Probably the most important audi- 
ence of all is the general public. In 
the case of many firms which today 
are engaged in nuclear work, the tax- 
payer is the primary source of income. 
This is true, of course, because many 
of these firms hold major contracts 
with the Government. 


The importance of the general pub- 
lic to the firm engaged in endeavours 
associated with atomic energy goes far 
beyond that group’s role as taxpayer 
and customer. For it is the reflected 
opinions of the general public which 
frequently mould the opinions of those 
specific publics in which an organiza- 
tion is interested—the share-owners, 
employees, the financial community, 
suppliers, subcontractors, legislators, 
and so on, down the list. 
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The atomic revolution poses for the 
public relations leader his greatest 
challenges and his greatest opportuni- 
ties. 

With the exception of the spiritual 
stories (Christ, Buddha and so on) of 
mankind, the material story of nuclear 
energy is one of the biggest which has 
burst upon the world since the begin- 
ning of recorded history. It is a tale 
that needs no exploitation, no con- 
trived publicity. It tells itself in the 
deeds of the laboratories and in the 
drama of the growing number of peace- 
ful uses man is finding for nuclear 
energy. 

But the judicious and thoughtful 
guidance of the trained publicist is 
essential if people everywhere are to 
be informed and educated as to the 
current and future implications of the 
atomic revolution. 

Where the work of the scientist 
ends in the laboratory, the work of 
the public relations department begins 
via communication media. The hopes 
and expectations of the laboratories, 
in effect, must be translated into lan- 
guage which all men can understand. 
This is the work of public relations 
operatives. 

Realizing that a vital factor for the 
success of the atomic revolution is an 
alert and aware public, industry must 
continue to increase its effort to dis- 
seminate atomic energy information. 
Within industry, it is the particular 
responsibility of public relations to in- 
form and educate the public. Only 
with the help of this informed public 
can the turbulent force of the atomic 
revolution be directed toward goals 
that will improve the lot of all men. 

But let me end with a word of cau- 
tion: As public relations men, you 
have not done your duty when you 
simply paint the potential glories of 
an atomic sunset. You have not done 
your duty when, in an advertisement, 
you simply devise a couplet, the last 
word of the line rhyming with “atom.” 
You have a duty to understand this 
subject before you write about it. 


An interpreter must know both lan- 
guages, not simply one language plus 
gestures. In the atomic age, both gov- 
ernment and industry must handle 
themselves wisely. Wise decisions—and 
there are some very grave decisions 
to be made involving both the security 
of this country, the peace of the world, 
the safety of humans and the success 
or failure of industrial efforts—wise 
decisions cannot be made without thor- 
ough knowledge. You need not be a 
technical man to secure and assimilate 
this knowledge. It is available—or at 
least 95 per cent of it. Get it and 
make good use of it, for you will be 
writing about the greatest subject of 
the century—perhaps the greatest of 
many centuries. 


Conference Candids 


Pendelton Dudley, left, Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, 
New York, and Paul H. Davis, right, of Paul H. 
Davis, Los Angeles. 


Barry Holloway, left, The Grolier Society, Inc.- 
The Americana Corp., New York, and Ed Whittle- 
sey, right, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


General Edward A. Brown, Jr., left, and Major 
William B. Schmitt, right, both of the United 
States Army, Washington, D.C 


Nevin J. Rodes, left, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
Helen J. R:a, center, Swan Cleaners, and Robert 
Minshall, Columbus and South Ohio Electric Co., 
all of Columbus, Ohio. 
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Continued from page 16 


that the effective use of public rela- 
tions and advertising was a consider- 
able factor in swinging to our side 
those shareholders who could not be 
reached by personal contact. In try- 
ing to reach the 40,000 listed hold- 
ers, the old board had at its disposal 
101,000 employees, a vast list of sup- 
plies, countless bank depositories, 
numerous outside law firms, various 
industry promotional agencies, trade 
associations, and of course its adver- 
tising agency and public relations firm. 
Their sole instructions were to go out 
and get the vote. 

Our side had no such facilities. This 
army, however, clearly could not be 
used to reach about 40 per cent of 
the stock held by accounts in brokers’ 
names, because even the old manage- 
ment did not know who those holders 
were. Clients’ names are guarded by 
brokers like the clergy preserves the 
seal of the confessional. The final 
score, certified on June 14 last year, 
gave the Alleghany-Young-Kirby slate 
a victory margin of 1,066,000 shares. 
This was 266,000 shares over and 
above what had become the contro- 
versial 800,000 shares. In other words, 
we never needed the 800,000 shares, 
and had they been neutralized at the 
outset we would have won going away 
with a quarter million majority. The 
breakdown of the voting, by bank-held 
stock, listed stock, nominee-held stock, 
broker-held stock, clearly shows that 
the balance of voting power was swung 
in what might be called the “blind 
zone”—shareholders we did not know. 

This is the primary reason we gave 
such tremendous consideration to the 
public relations aspects of the cam- 
paign, for indeed if we had not, this 
40 per cent might have turned victory 
into defeat for us. 

This is important to note, because 
a proxy contest of the magnitude of 
the Central campaign is a composite 
of a national election and a war. 
We knew that from the day the proxy 
contest started, February 15, until the 
day of the Annual Stockholders Meet- 
ing in Albany, May 26, there were 
exactly 101 days, including Saturdays 
and Sundays; and if we _ worked 
around the clock, which we frequently 
did, that with a total of eight in top 
staff, there were precisely 8,080 man- 
hours, based on a 10-hour day, avail- 
able to accomplish everything that had 
to be done. 

All proxy contests are conducted un- 
der a set of rules set forth by the 
Securities and Exchange Commision. 
They are intended to apply to both 
sides and are strictly enforced by the 
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S.E.C. Every piece of written copy, 
whether a letter, an ad, a speech, a 
news release, had to be cleared in ad- 
vance with the S.E.C. as it related 
to fact. The utmost care was taken by 
our side to meet these standards meti- 
culously. We had couriers going back 
and forth between New York and 
Washington every day and every night 
to deliver the material to our S.E.C. 
counsel there, who in turn took it up 
for clearance with the Commission. 
The significant thing about the Cen- 
tral proxy contest is the fact that it 
demonstrated that the stockholder has 
a voice, and when that voice is as- 
serted, through his vote or his proxy, 
he can change even such a powerful 
directorate as had presided over the 
Central for almost half a century. 
He was able to overcome the greatest 
mobilization of banking influence in 
this country. He was able to surmount 
the highly organized strength of big 
business abundantly aligned against 
us. He was able to prove that public 
opinion, properly mobilized and intel- 
ligently used, is still the greatest force 


in American life today. 


Let’s go back and look at the con- 
stituency—in this case the approxi- 
mately 55,000 shareholders of the 6,- 
500,000 shares of stock. We early 
analyzed the breakdown of this stock 
and found that it was preponderantly 
held by small shareholders—one to a 
hundred shares. The next largest cate- 
gory, and it was small, was a hundred 
to five-hundred. Then five-hundred to 
a thousand with a handful of holders; 
and over a thousand, an infinitesimal 
number. Realizing that we had no 
army of solicitors to match that of 
the old board to go door-to-door can- 
vassing ballots, a policy decision was 
made to concentrate on shareholders 
of a hundred shares or more only. 
At no time did we make a personal 
call on a holder of less than one- 
hundred shares. This is one reason 
the re-cap of voting shows a greater 
number of listed individuals voting for 
White than for Young. 

It is interesting to note that when 
101,000 people are talking door-to- 
door, many things can be said which 
could not be written, and which could 
never get by the S.E.C. There is 
strong evidence of this having been 
done by our adversaries—but that is 
another story. 

The determination having been made 
as to the course we would follow in 
solicitation and the area to be covered 
in advertising and letters, we promptly 
devoted ourselves to building a large 
organization of persons who had vol- 
unteered their services—mostly share- 
holders themselves. It covered the geo- 
graphic areas where the largest con- 


centration of Central stock was held. 
It also began immediately, under Mr. 


Young’s direction, to prepare our 
proxy statement, and subsequent let- 
ters to stockholders, of which there 
were a total of eight. The greatest 
care was taken with this material from 
the point of view of documentation, 
which of course gave it its greatest 
effectiveness. Our strong point was: 
Ownership versus the lack of owner- 
ship. The second most compelling ar- 
gument was the dismal dividend record 
of the Central, a great two-billion dol- 
lar property, second largest railroad 
in the world, which had not paid a 

cular dividend since 1931 and was 
selling at $20 a share. 

Our adversaries used as their prin- 
cipal campaign argument that, “Young 
wants to run the New York Central 
and he’s not a railroad man. Bill 
White is a great railroad man.” This 
was a specious argument, which we 
knew throughout the campaign and I 
am sure they did too, for the entire 
history of Mr. Young in the railroad 
industry has been one of financial di- 
rection and not operating direction. 
This was best proved when less than 
an hour after we won control, Mr. 
Young named Alfred E. Perlman, a 
recognized railroad operating wizard, 
as President and chief executive of- 
ficer. 

Another and early policy decision 
was not to appoint an advertising 
agency. The reason: (a) if we appointed 
any agency, it might imply that if we 
won that agency would get the account 
of the New York Central; we did not 
want to be so committed. (b) The re- 
taining of a top advertising agency 
involved those time-consuming layers 
of authority. (c) It lessened the secur- 
ity which is so essential in a major 
proxy contest, because the fewer peo- 
ple who were in on the top strategy, 
the more effectively that strategy could 
be executed. 

The placing of ads in newspapers 
was done either by Mr. Young or me, 
and because of the element of surprise 
as well as security reasons, we almost 
never blocked out advertising space 
more than a few hours before the edi- 
tion went to press. 

We also decided that there would be 
no public relations firm, for substan- 
tially the same reasons which applied 
to the advertising agency. So the pub- 
lic relations and advertising were han- 
dled by the top staff of eight. 

Now having so determined, we next 
decided on the type of media we would 
use other than direct mail. We de- 
termined to concentrate in certain 
daily newspapers in key metropolitan 
cities where there were high holdings 
of stock. We added to this a list of 
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you can lead him, but— 


There are certain actions that require the exercise of “free will.” 


- 7 Like the actions (or reactions) of readers. An ABC statement will guarantee that 
your advertising message reaches a given audience. But influencing them is another 


: story—and it’s influence that prods readers into action. 


st Tide readers, for example, respond to the material they read in Tide. Nearly 
4 300 wrote to request reprints of “Test Your Public Relations” . .. more than 
- 125 agency people asked for copies of the Tide editorial on the “15% Commission.” 
be (Both are available as a service to readers at a nominal charge of 10c apiece). 


- If it’s action you’re looking for, advertise in Tide, where editorial environment turns 


an- readers into doers by leading them to an action-taking frame of mind. 


igs ide the marketing magazine for management 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


rnal January, 1956 
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ERNEST ALSCHULER 


President 
Sentinel Radio Corporation 
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“Newsworthy” 
BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 

MR. ALSCHULER’S 
LATEST 

BUSINESS 
PORTRAIT 

IS BY... 


Photographers to the Business Executive 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17—-PL 3-1882 
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of communication between them. 

That is certainly true in interna- 
tional affairs. 

All of us, Russians, Chinese, Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen, Moroccans, Ameri- 
cans, the leaders and the plain people 
in every country have an overpowering 
common interest in sheer survival, not 
to mention the immense betterment 
that atomic power could bring to the 
whole human race. 

But, do we realize that common in- 
terest? 

Are we acting as if we did? 

Are we building the bridges of un- 
derstanding which we must build and 
build quickly if our common interest 
is not to turn into a common disaster? 

We are making some attempts I 
think, but listen to the protests that 
go up every time Congress considers 
appropriating money for the United 
States Information Agency which is 
doing an intelligent and successful job 
of public relations for our country. 

Are public relations men necessary? 

Decidedly. 

It is because you are experts in this 
field that I ask you to look above and 
beyond the immediate jobs you have 
in hand for your clients. You have 
the techniques but you are more than 
technicians. You are citizens. You are 
members of the human race. Humanity 
is your client. You are the servants of 
the human community and of human 
understanding as truly as a doctor is 
the servant of human health or a 
lawyer the servant of human justice. 

I began the body of this speech with 
a story of public relations as I ex- 
perienced them at Mount Sinai. I will 
conclude it by taking you back there 
again—to the time more than 3,000 
years ago when the great charter of 
human relations was brought down 
from Sinai on two tablets of stone by 
one who was also a builder of bridges 
between man and man and between 
man and God. In the drama that took 
place there at Sinai you have in the 
two brothers, Moses and Aaron, a 
perfect contrast between public rela- 
tions in the service of humanity and 
public relations used to delude hu- 
manity. Both Aaron and Moses saw 
the people’s need. Aaron taking the 
short view looking for the quick result 
gave the people something glittering 
to worship, a golden calf. 

Moses gave them the truth. He gave 
them hardship, privation, a _ long 
parched sun-baked hungry trek 
through the most desolate and forbid- 
ding deserts to the foot of Sinai and 
the Ten Commandments. 

Between those two, the calf of gold 
and the law of God, the struggle for 


men’s minds and hearts continues to 
this day. The outward form of the 
struggle changes but it goes on in 
every age, facing all men with the 
same question “Which do you put 


first, material values or spiritual 
values?” 

Communism for example denies 
spiritual values altogether. That is 


why Communism is essentially false 
and evil. But note that the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Jewish, Christian 
and Moslem philosophies of life based 
on the Commandments do not deny 
material values. They put them in 
their place. They say that the things 
of this world are good but not the 
supreme good. 

The Ten Commandments are not 
laws. They are the law. They are not 
arbitrary regulations like the traffic 
laws or the election laws or tax laws. 
Rather they are like the laws of chem- 
istry or physics an expression of the 
Divine Mind of the Creator. That is 
why I have called them the great 
charter of human relations the first 
four, expressing man’s relations with 
God and the last six (or seven) ex- 
pressing man’s relation to man. 

If you are Catholic or Lutheran it 
is the first three and the last seven. 
Imagine a world in which the Ten 
Commandments were kept by everyone. 
It would be a world of peace where 
men did not kill or steal or covet. It 
would be a world of understanding, a 
world of genuine community and com- 
munication because all men had given 
their allegiance to a standard shared 
by all. And it would be a world of 
freedom, a world in which the rights 
of every man were respected by every 
other man, his right to speak, his right 
to be silent, his right of essembly, his 
right of independence, his right to 
worship, his right to work, all branches 
of the indivisible tree of liberty, 
spreading over all the land, giving its 
protection equally to all. 

And are not those very qualities, 
understanding peace and freedom, the 
ultimate objects of your profession? 

The Ten Commandments are the 
great charter of human relations for 
every human being. 

Are they not for you especially a 
standard against which to measure 
everything you do in your professional 
work? 

“You shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” 

That in all its depth and height is 
your calling to bear true witness to 
the true values of our free community 
and, in so doing to obey that last flam- 
ing challenge which Moses laid upon 
his followers and which our American 
forefathers chose as the inscription on 
the Liberty Bell. 

“Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
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weekly newspapers in suburban areas, 
such as Westchester and Fairfield 
Counties, where by the very nature of 
the residents there was either a large 
stock concentration or important pub- 
lic opinion leader influence. We also 
gave some attention to the foreign 
language press, there being a reason- 
ably large amount of Central stock 
held among the Jewish-American, 
Italian-American and German-Ameri- 
can populations, particularly in New 
York City. 

Our mailings were probably the most 
carefully supervised material of the 
entire program. Each piece was writ- 
ten, rewritten, and checked out with 
infinite pain. We believed that beyond 
documentation, the elements of read- 
ability, typography, presentation, were 
all of great importance. We analyzed 
what the printed material would look 
like when folded, how it should be 
folded, what color it should be, how it 
would fit into the mail boxes of apart- 
ment houses, whether or not it should 
have a constant theme and size to be 
quickly recognizable. 

It was important to keep this sub- 
ject a broad national issue, even though 
the actual voters numbered only 55,000 
out of the nation’s total reading popu- 
lation of many millions. Inasmuch as 
this was certain to become a national 
conversation piece, it seemed important 
that public opinion be well versed in 
the issues at stake, and that the pub- 
lic know our story. We reasoned that 
if they knew our story and saw our 
point of view, then the possibility of 
their exposure to a neighbor, an office 
worker, a fellow director, a relative, 
who did own or influence a share of 
New York Central stock, might be of 
considerable importance in swaying 
that vote. There are countless examples 
to illustrate that this notion proved 
correct. Therefore we applied as many 
of the lucid forms of public education 
as possible at as little cost as possible. 

As a matter of general policy, we 
determined at the very outset that 
under no circumstances would we par- 
ticipate in radio, television or news- 
paper stunts. This was a serious mat- 
ter of great public importance, and 
we projected it throughout from a 
platform of dignity and clarity. Be- 
cause of the tremendous interest this 
contest held for the investing public, 
the New York Stock Exchange became 
an important factor, particularly since 
about 40 per cent of the total stock 
was held in brokers’ names. Within 
the first fortnight of the campaign, I 
visited with the officers of the New 

Continued on page 38 
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Harold Brayman, left, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, and Kalman Druck, right, Carl 


Byoir ard Associates, New York. 


Mrs. Robert L. Bliss, left, of New York, with 
Ed Lipscomb, right, National Cotton Council of 
America, Memphis. 


Ralph Major, left, Batter, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, New York, Emerson G. Smith, right, Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Houston. 


Edwin G. Dobbs, left, Treasury Department, Mrs. 
Ruth Bush Jones, center, United States Forest 
Service, and Ted Sherwin, right, Sandia Corpora- 


tion, all of Albuquerque. 


Douglas Georae, left, of Douglas George and 
Associates, Los Angeles, and Dan J. Forrestal, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 


Dick Waters, Jr., left, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Boston, and George W. Johnstone, 
Nati of Manufacturers, New York. 


Nat 1A 


Mr. ard Mrs. Hal Strass. Mr. Strass is with 
American Trust Co.. San Francisco. 


left, of Shirley D. Smith 
» vhis, and R. C. Skillman, 
right, The Champion Paper and Fibre Co., Ham- 
ilton. 


Mr. Shirley D. Smith, 
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York Stock Exchange to have a clear 
understanding of the ground rules, for 
our own benefit—but also, quite frank- 
ly, for theirs. The American public 
would be watching the behavior of the 
Exchange and its members, and I told 
them I thought they could ill afford to 
have even the slightest violation of the 
excellent rules which the Exchange has 
promulgated for such situations. They 
made this clear to all their members, 
and the performance of brokerage 
firms throughout this campaign, even 
those avowedly unfriendly to us, was 
beyond the pale. One firm, Merrill- 
Lynch, considered this matter of such 
vital public interest that it declined 
even to handle the counting of the 
ballots from its own clients, but in- 
stead, and at its own expense, retained 
the auditing firm of Haskins and Sells, 
the partners of which firm then re- 
fused to tell even the partners of Mer- 
rill-Lynch how the vote was going. 
This, to be sure, was the ultimate in 
ethical brokerage behavior. 

I promised you at the beginning that 
I would refer to some of the corporate 
pressures which were applied by the 
other side during this contest. I em- 
phasize “the other side” because once 
we divested ourselves of the C & O, 
and were just a small handful of own- 
ers, our corporate leverage, possessed 
in such volume by our adversary, 
ceased to exist for us. These pressures 
were many. Let me just recite a few 
of them in one, two, three order: 


1. The pressure that was brought to 
bear at the very outset of the pub- 
lishers of at least two of the great 
newspapers in this country to have 
their regular railroad reporters taken 
off their assignments and new men 
assigned to cover the story, on the 
presumption by the old board that the 
regular reporters were pro-Young. 
Ironically enough, this estimation was 
inaccurate. 


2. The refusal by one of the great, 
supposedly objective testing labora- 
tories, to analyze water taken from the 
drinking fountains on New York Cen- 
tral commuter trains. An examination 
of the Board of Directors of this test- 
ing laboratory revealed seven inter- 
locks with the New York Central 
Board. 


3. The refusal by one great news- 
paper to take any verbal comments 
from our side, but insisting upon 
written news announcements, thus hop- 
ing to slow down our comments be- 
cause such written announcements re- 
quired prior S.E.C. clearance. 

4. The refusal by three newspapers 
in one city to publish our paid adver- 
tising. It is interesting to note that 


all three of these newspapers are in- 
terlocked through their law firm. 


5. A call from one of the most im- 
portant directors of the old board to 
a university which had been endowed 
by his family to dismiss a professor 
who owned a few New York Central 
shares and who had written a letter 
to the old management stating that he 
believed what we were saying and in- 
tended to vote for us. 


6. The telephone call to the control 
room of an important TV production 
carried on a network which at the 
moment had the camera and sound 
track on Robert Young. The call was 
from one of the directors of the net- 
work, who said to the producer over 
the phone within my own personal 
earshot, “Get the camera off Young 
this instant.” 


7. The calling together in the Union 
League Club in New York by one of 
the most respected bankers in America 
of the Association of Bank Public Re- 
lations Directors, some of whom may 
be in this room today, to outline plans 
how to join forces to stop Young. How 
at this meeting a smear campaign was 
laid out, which had it been executed 
would have been pegged to the theme 
that Young had subsidized the press 
because I gave an annual Christmas 
party. Cooler heads prevailed, how- 
ever, and it was pointed out that this 
theme could boomerang on every bank 
and corporation in the country, all of 
whom gave more elaborate Christmas 
parties and gifts than Young ever had. 


8. The pressure put upon Fortune 
Magazine, whose chairman was at the 
time legal counsel to the New York 
Central, to run one of the most vicious, 
libelous and unfair editorials in its 
history, and which was distributed to 
every stockholder without the approval 
of the S.E.C. and in direct violation of 
its regulations as the big gun of the 
opposition’s campaign. This big gun 
backfired severely for the old manage- 
ment. 


9. The abuse of television and news 
radio broadcasts by their sponsors who 
were adverse to our side, by summariz- 
ing the news regarding the proxy con- 
test slanting it to fit the party line of 
the old management. Incidentally, we 
challenged all of these on the record, 
but never were given an opportunity 
for equal time. 

These barely scratched the surface 
of pressures brought during this cam- 
paign. But despite all of the pressure 
used against us, the voice of the stock- 
holder as an informed individual as- 
serted itself overwhelmingly when the 
votes were counted. From this it was 
clear to see that the long suffering 
New York Central shareholders, the 
people who own the property, had 
Young at heart. 
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electing a new management. 

In modern usage, however, the term 
has taken on other meanings. Today’s 
proxy fight still involves a struggle for 
management but in many cases, it 
does not spring so much from deep- 
seated stockholder dissatisfaction as it 
does from differing economic philoso- 
phies. Many of today’s proxy battles 
represent a challenge by one school 
of management which believes it can 
make the company pay bigger divi- 
dends than entrenched management is 
paying. By buying heavily into the 
company and seeking stockholder sup- 
port for its program, the challenging 
group attempts to take over control 
and substitute its economic philosophy 
for that of management. 

In a few cases, today’s proxy fight 
denotes a raid by a challenging group 
which has contributed nothing to the 
upbuilding of the business but seeks 
to profit from the building efforts of 
others. This group is often unfamiliar 
and even uninterested in management 
beyond what the company can be made 
to yield in the way of quick profits 
through liquidation or unearned divi- 
dends. 

A modern proxy fight differs from 
earlier corporate contests in another 
important respect. Today’s contests are 
enormously complicated by the wide- 
spread ownership of common stock— 
a significant social and economic 
change which some company manage- 
ments have been siow to grasp. There 
still exists among some managements 
a tendency to think of stockholders in 
terms of professional investors—banks, 
brokers and institutions. 

The truth is that there are approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 stockholders in the 
United States and the number is con- 
stantly increasing. One corporation 
alone is owned by more than 1,200,000 
stockholders. James E. Day, President 
of the Midwest Stock Exchange, re- 
cently told the Chicago chapter of 
PRSA that 44 per cent of all stock- 
holders in America are in the five to 
ten thousand dollar salary bracket. A 
third of all stockholders make less than 
$5,000 a year. Sixty-two per cent of 
all stockholders hold shares in only 
one or two companies. 

American shareholders are predomi- 
nently small shareholders. Montgomery 
Ward has 68,000 shareholders owning 
6,500,000 shares, an overall average of 
less than 100 shares per stockholder. 
Indeed, 55,000 of Ward’s 68,000 share- 
holders own less than 100 shares each. 

In many cases these individual share- 
holders are the balance of power. In- 
stitutions, as a general rule will vote 
for established management. Around 
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80 per cent of the shares held in 
brokers names will usually go for the 
challenger. The great segment of in- 
dividual shareholders in between these 
two broad professional investing 
groups thus frequently has the de- 
termining vote. 

Nor can management take any com- 
fort from the fact that stockholder 
meetings have been quiet and orderly 
or the fact that.proxies at the previous 
meeting represented 75 to 80 per cent 
of the shares. Quietness among stock- 
holders is no insurance against a proxy 
fight raid. Proxy fights are not often 
started by those who speak up in 
meetings, or by the professional ques- 
tioners who take management to task 
for the benefit of the news reels or 
constituents in some “protective” or- 
ganization. Proxy fights are more 
apt to be started by ambitious and 
experienced professionals who often 
control or have access to the sources 
of great wealth and skilled manpower 
which are needed in a proxy fight. 
These men do not often give any ad- 
vance warning until they are ready 
to strike and then they strike with 
paralyzing swiftness and full power 
gathered during the time when man- 
agement was saying everything is 
“quiet.” 

Nor is a 75 to 80 per cent return 
of any significance in the absence of 
a contest. The year before its proxy 
contest, the New York Central manage- 
ment was given a new high record vote 
from stockholders of 84.2 per cent. 
The meeting was short and relatively 
quiet and peaceful. Montgomery Ward 
management, in the year before its 
proxy contest, received a return of 72 
per cent. Libby received proxies for 
74 per cent of its shares in 1954. 

In spite of recent spectacular set 
backs in the Montgomery Ward and 
Libby proxy fights, new challengers 
are on the prowl and the complacent 
management who thinks “it can’t hap- 
pen to us” is living in a fool’s para- 
dise. Figures published by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Management indicate 


11 major proxy fights in 1952, and 22 
in 1953. Last year the number had 
climbed to 27 and SEC figures indicate 
17 up to September 1 of this year. 
SEC figures cover only a fraction of 
all proxy fights, however, since that 
agency is concerned only with com- 
panies listed on some stock exchange 
and not with the vastly larger number 
of smaller, unlisted companies where 
many challengers prefer to operate. 
Fortune, in its October issue, esti- 
mated there might be as many as 150 
proxy fights then in progress in the 
City of Chicago alone. 

Fortunately for established manage- 
ments, there has begun to appear in 
recent months a smattering of evi- 
dence that some of the challengers may 
have overplayed their hand. There is 
a growing impatience among individual 
stockholders with those who attempt 
to oust established managements for 
the sake of seizing the company assets 
and turning a quick profit. This im- 
patience has been graphically illus- 
trated by stockholder letters, particu- 
larly in the Libby case. These letters 
speak in terms of rising indignation 
about “liquidators, raiders and ex- 
ploiters.” In the case of Libby, the 
individual shareholders voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of management. 

Stockholder impatience and indigna- 
tion is beginning to manifest itself 
also in the political field, Senator Cape- 
heart, of Indiana, has introduced a bill 
to compel fuller disclosure of the in- 
terests behind a proxy battle, forcing 
the challenger to drop some of the 
anonymity with which he has covered 
his operations. 

Management would be ill advised, 
however, to rest on its oars simply 
because there is this small evidence 
of stockholder and public disapproval. 
The blunt fact, apparent to any 
thoughtful student of this subject, is 
that management must be held respon- 
sible for almost every proxy contest 
that occurs. 
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Charles J. Lynes, left, Theodore R. Sills & Co., 
Chicago, and Ted Sills, right, principal of the 
same firm. 


Anne Jioffre, left, Jam Handy Organization, De- 
troit, and Diane L. Davis, right, of the PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, New York. 


Russell Tarvin, left, Ohio Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, and Don R. Cowell, right, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 


General Conference Chairman Ed Baumer, McCann- 
Erickson, New York, left, Herbert Holt, center, 
California Trucking Assoc., Inc., and Ned Weiner, 
right, Deputy Conference Chairman, Los Angeles 
Athletic Club. 
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Ask any management which has 
emerged from such a contest and you 
will be given a detailed account of the 
respects in which management was at 
fault. It is a credit to American busi- 
ness management that it can so frank- 
ly recognize its own shortcomings. 

One important result of recent proxy 
contests has been to alarm all manage- 
ment. To this respect, i.e., in shocking 
management out of its complacency, 
the challengers have, ironically enough, 
done a favor both to management and 
to stockholders. Many companies are 
now more thoroughly aroused over 
their stockholder relations than they 
have been in years and the final result 
augurs well for both management and 
stockholders. 

The characteristics of the challenger 
are not always obvious in time for the 
company to take heed. As Fortune 
says, “he wears no lapel pin. He may 
be a lawyer, an accountant, a securi- 
ties dealer or an insurance broker.” 
His most important qualifications are 
that he have money or access to money 
and what Fortune calls “a nose for 
special situations.” 

On one point, all can agree. Today’s 
challenger is a product of today’s 
economy. Times and taxes favor the 
rise of the financial opportunists. The 
Federal tax structure, which encour- 
ages concentration on capital gains, 
and the long rise in the stock mar- 
ket which has provided funds for 
risk capital, make the climate that 
encourages proxy battles. And success 
has fed upon itself. Many speculators 
who have followed the challenger are 
the richer for having done so. A 
speculator or investor who has not 
cashed in his gain may use his stock 
as collateral without paying even a 
capital gains tax on his profit and 
thus secure funds for further specula- 
tion. Many believe as long as the mar- 
ket stays up, the challengers will find 
plenty of followers with cash to invest. 

And cash or access to cash, as I have 
indicated, is a necessary qualification 
for those who would unseat manage- 
ment. Most challengers cannot finance 
out of their own pocket a campaign 
that may well run into millions of dol- 
lars. Accordingly, they have attracted 
to themselves men of like mind who 
have profited from previous deals or 
expect to profit from the current one. 

With a group of backers who share 
a common desire to “be on the inside,” 
the first movements of a challenger 
may become apparent in an abnormal 
increase in brokers’ holdings. This is 
the speculative group of huldings and 
often represents the purchases of the 
leaders’ friends or clique who have 


started quietly buying on his tip. The 
firm of Georgeson & Co., which spe- 
cializes in proxy solicitation, usually 
for management, estimates that about 
80 per cent of the holdings in brokers’ 
names will go for the challenger in a 
proxy fight. In the hard fought Ward- 
Wolfson contest, Ward secured an un- 
usually large number of shares in 
brokers’ names when it came up with 
25 per cent of the total. 

Another danger sign denoting a pos- 
sible proxy battle is a rash of rumors 
about consolidations, mergers, changes 
in top management, etc. Sometimes the 
rumors involve possible “spin-offs” or 
alleged undervaluation of assets. Such 
rumors start the public to buying and 
are sometimes employed by the chal- 
lenger, who may be short of capital, 
to urge his friends to buy. Then at 
the proper time, the challenger moves 
out into the open, demanding the very 
things that have been rumored. This 
lends support to the hopes of many 
buyers and tends to swing their vote 
behind the group which promises to 
bring about the accomplishment. And, 
as Fortune points out, when nothing 
happens the buyers seldom blame them- 
selves. Instead they blame the com- 
pany’s management for not having 
fulfilled their expectations and they 
tend to stick with the challenger as 
long as he holds his stock, on the 
grounds that he is in the same fix they 
are in and he will bring them out of it. 

Any study of what attracts a chal- 
lenging group to a company in the 
first place and any attempt by the 
company to assess its own vulnerability 
must start with the recognition of one 
important fact. What actually attracts 
a proxy fighter to a company and the 
arguments he advances to stockholders 
to win their support are apt to be two 
different things. Once a proxy fight is 
under way, some challengers will seize 
on any fact which they think will dis- 
credit management in the eyes of the 
stockholder, although this fact may 
have no relation to the original desire 
to take over the company. For example, 
one point the challengers have made 
with telling effectiveness in their ap- 
proach to stockholders is the all too 
frequent fact of small stock holdings 
by the management. But no one be- 
lieves that management’s small hold- 
ings are what attracted the challenger 
in the first place. Nevertheless, alert 
management must consider small hold- 
ings by the management group and 
board of directors as a point of vul- 
nerability in its own set-up and a 
point of advantage to the challenger. 

The history of recent proxy fights 
involving an attack of the kind we are 
considering in this discussion, indicates 
there are six or eight factors which 
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singly, or in combination with each 
other, form an attraction to the at- 
tacker. This is not to say that manage- 
ments, to which any of these factors 
apply, are necessarily going to be 
raided, but at least they would be wise 
to examine themselves to see if these 
attractions are present. 


First, and perhaps most basic of 
all, is the accumulation of cash beyond 
the immediate needs of the business. 
In the Montgomery Ward case it was 
perfectly obvious that the $300,000,000 
in cash, which Ward had accumulated, 
was a prime attraction to anyone who 
might be interested in seeking control 
of the company. 


Cash in a company treasury, which 
can be used either for dividends or 
for the purchase of further properties, 
is probably the one sure point of at- 
traction and any company, so fortu- 
nately situated with respect to cash, 
may consider itself fair game. 


A second point of attraction to a 
wide group of professional proxy 
fighters is a greatly undervalued stock. 
Any company with a stock whose book 
value is well above the market value 
is asking for trouble. What a stock is 
worth, of course, is always a matter 
of opinion based on book value, yields, 
company prospects, etc. But sometimes 
there are stocks which are clearly un- 
dervalued in relation to the market. 
The fast-buck boys are always on the 
look out for such a “sleeper” which 
they can buy cheaply and then run up 
through rumors or otherwise. More 
legitimate challengers likewise consider 
a greatly undervalued stock as a sign 
of management weakness. Win, lose or 
draw, a proxy fight can always be 
counted on to run up the price of a 
stock and sometimes proxy fights ap- 
pear to have been engineered with no 
other tangible explanation than to bull 
up the price and then unload. 

A third point, related to the ques- 
tion of cash surplus and undervalued 
stock, is the matter of undervalued or 
hidden assets. In the Libby fight, it 
was the claim of the raiders that Libby 
had greatly undervalued its assets and 
hence provided an opportunity to real- 
ize, through liquidations, large sums 
of money. So persistent was this claim 
that three letters by company manage- 
ment, boldly nailing the rumors, did 
not discourage the raiders from eventu- 
ally launching a proxy fight. 

A fourth point of attraction, by an 
ironic coincidence, is provided by what 
has come to be one evidence of smart 
management—namely, decentralized di- 
versification. The urge for diversifica- 
tion has spread among many com- 
panies in the last quarter of a century 
and indeed, the arguments for diversifi- 
cation are impressive. Nevertheless, the 
very fact of successful diversification 
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has brought about a corporate set-up 
of great attraction to some attackers. 

One of the favored schemes of some 
challengers has been to spin off parts 
of a business to obtain cash for distri- 
bution to shareholders without seem- 
ing to have a proportionate devaluing 
effect on the stock. A company made 
up of what are, in effect, almost sepa- 
rate businesses, lends itself to this 
kind of operation. In the Libby fight 
there was much talk about the possi- 
bility of selling off the salmon opera- 
tions or the pineapple assets. 

A fifth point of attraction is the 
possibility of a profitable merger, 
either with a company already con- 
trolled by the challenger or with an- 
other company. Related to the merger 
question is the possibility of providing 
a market for the goods produced by 
other companies already under con- 
trol of the attacker. Joe Safie, who re- 
cently acquired from M. M. Clairmont 
control of Rice-Stix in St. Louis 
through a complicated fight, wanted 
the big wholesale firm as an outlet for 
the textile mills he already controlled. 

A sixth and related point is the 
spoils potential of a company. All other 
things being equal, the more materials 
and services a company must purchase 
in relation to its size, the more in- 
ducement it offers to the challenger. 
The matter of banking, control of 
purchases, placement of insurance and 
the jobs that go with the management 
of a company, have all been exploited 
by the challengers to win support. 

And finally, a company with a record 
of poor sales and earnings is, of course, 
inviting trouble. This factor alone may 
or may not lead to a proxy fight. But 
if the challenger believes that stock- 
holder dissatisfaction over poor earn- 
ings can be exploited to turn out the 
existing management and provide him 
with a chance, through liquidation or 
any other avenue, to realize a profit, 
he may jump into the picture. Cer- 
tainly, a management with a poor 
record of earnings, will find it more 
difficult to repulse an attack than an- 
other management in the better graces 
of its stockholders. 


By the same token, overly conserva- 
tive management may lead the chal- 
lenger to think that he will not meet 
with much opposition if he attacks the 
company. If the charge of staid man- 
agement can be substantiated, the chal- 
lenger may be expected to promise 
progressive changes for the better. 
Failure to keep up with the parade is 
a potent argument with the stockholder. 

As indicated, once the challenger has 
decided to attack, his public campaign 
may have little relation to the real 
reasons he seeks to get control of the 
company. Among the charges he can 
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ODD MEDBOE ADDRESS: 


In 1949, a small group of public rela- 
tions men from the United States, 
Great Britain, France, The Nether- 
lands and Norway met in Amsterdam. 
We spent a week discussing mutual 
problems, and during our discussion, 
developed the idea of organizing an 
International Public Relations Associa- 
tion. We soon found out that the 
project was timely and promising but 
fraught with complexities, so we de- 
cided to hasten slowly and to be very 
careful as we progressed. 

A provisional committee was formed 
which for five years made a careful 
study of the project and guided its 
development. By May of this year, 
it was felt that the necessary ground- 
work had been done and the Inter- 
national Public Relations Association 
was officially formed at a meeting in 
Bath, England. 

So it is with pleasure and great 
pride that I bring to this meeting of 
the PRSA, and its fine members, the 
warmest greetings and thanks from 
your friends and colleagues in Great 
Britain, France, The Netherlands and 
Norway. 

We have always looked to you in 
the United States and admired your 
advanced development in this import- 
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ant field. I am happy to tell you that 
some of your fine members have been 
wholeheartedly in our discussions from 
the very beginning and contributed 
tremendously to the success of our 
work. In my opinion it would not 
have been possible to launch the inter- 
national association without the sup- 
port it had from the United States... 

_Why has the International Public 
Relations Association been formed? 
There are two very clear reasons. 
Primarily, we wanted from a profes- 
sional viewpoint to build a circle of 
the outstanding public relations people 
of the world who could at any time 
exchange ideas and problems and help 
each other in the international field. 

The second clear reason for the 
international association is even more 
important—to explore what we in the 
field of public relations can do to bet- 
ter the understanding between nations. 
Surely there is much we can do to 
develop warm cooperation amongst the 
peoples of the world. 

Your overseas colleagues pay deep 
tribute to that vast army of people 
who have given so much to build the 
Public Relations Society of America, 
to its loyal and efficient staff who 
are so successfully administering its 
affairs. 

Truly it is an organization of great 
stature, a worthy symbol of the devel- 
opment of public relations in America 
—a guide and inspiration to the Inter- 
national Public Relations Association. 


Medboe 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ASPECTS OF 
CORPORATE 

CONTRIBUTIONS 


Bradford D. Ansley: 

There seems to me excellent reason 
to believe that this nation may be 
heading for a total breakdown of our 
educational enterprise in the next three 
decades. This does not necessarily 
mean that we will not have an educa- 
tional system—in quotes—with class- 


rooms, or that the classrooms may not 
be filled with youngsters. It does mean 
that I believe it to be entirely possible 
that the whole process will, by 1980, 
have become a shallow sham with little 
real direction, less intellectual content 
or stimulation and no true result ex- 
cept the wasting of some of the most 
valuable years in the life of an indi- 
vidual. I submit that this possibility 
is frightening enough to make the sub- 
ject of our panel today a matter of 
concern to us not alone as public rela- 
tions practitioners but as citizens. 

The process we call higher education 
may be looked at from at least two 
important points of view. One of these 
envisions the educational process as a 
means whereby individual students may 
be aided toward self-realization and 
self-improvement, so that they may 
enjoy the fullest and most useful lives. 
From another point of view, our edu- 
cational system appears to be the 
means of producing all the doctors, 
dentists, scientists, accountants, pro- 
fessors, lawyers, business executives, 
economists—all the learned, profes- 
sional and vocational types—the na- 
tion needs. 

The combination of overwhelming 
numbers and the demands of an in- 
creasingly specialized and technologi- 
cal society are creating stresses within 
the structure of higher education which 
will only become more serious as time 
passes. I could quote statistics end- 
lessly to illustrate the point, but let 
me use just one. The business com- 
munity is feeling strongly the need for 
liberally educated business administra- 
tion graduates to feed into the greedy 
pipeline of executive training. Did you 
know that in 1943 there were only 
175,000 living graduates of collegiate 
schools of business, but that by 1953 
this number has more than tripled to 
580,000? The demand continues to rise. 
I don’t need to give you figures for the 
more widely publicized professions— 
medicine, science, engineering — in 


which even greatly accelerated pro- 
duction cannot keep pace with sky- 
rocketing demand. 
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Let me say here parenthetically that 
education is not standing idly by, 
wringing its hands about the prospect 
of the future. A great deal of thinking 
and talking and planning is going on 
to devise better ways of getting the 
job done. We are thinking about such 
things as the validity of credit-hour 
requirements for degrees — whether 
time spent is any measure of achieve- 
ment; about the use of new techniques, 
like television, to make our production 
more efficient and more economical. 

Moreover, we are and have been con- 
cerned with our public relations. The 
1300-member American College Public 
Relations Association has existed since 
1917—a clear indication that education, 
in an organized way, has been aware 
of the necessity for carrying its story 
to the public. 

But, and here is the nub of my 
story, we have, in at least one vital 
respect, been sailing against the cur- 
rent of the times. The job we in educa- 
tion can do for you, and for all Amer- 
ica, depends upon the human resources 
we are able to bring to bear upon our 
teaching function, the function with- 
out which all the frills and the trap- 
pings are meaningless. And here, we 
are perilously close to disaster! The 
plain fact is that, both in quantity and 
too-frequently in quality, the pool of 
teaching talent available to higher 
education is not sufficient to do the 
job we ought to be doing today. The 
outlook for 1970, when there will be 
twice as many students in college as 
there are now, is black. 

Our problem, to oversimplify it a 
bit, revolves around two points: The 
first is the constant and debilitating 
raiding of college and university facul- 
ties by business. The second is the 
draining off into industry or other 
professions of a large proportion of 
our potentially first-rate teacher ma- 
terial. 

I should like to cite for you three 
chief reasons for these occurrences: 

First and foremost, of course, is the 
financial situation. Faculty incomes are 
so low, even under the best of circum- 
stances, as to make it an almost 
miraculous matter that we have any 
professors at all. A McGraw-Hill sur- 
vey, copies of which are available to 
you here, gives a clear picture of what, 
in the past decade and a half, has 
happened to already inadequate teacher 
compensation levels. During the period 
1940-1954, as the survey points out, 
the real income of the average indus- 
trial worker—the purchasing power of 
his wages—increased by almost one- 
half. Among professional groups, phy- 
sicians enjoyed an increase of about 
80 per cent in real income while law- 
yers, although less favored, have an 
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left, 
New York, and Richard Ellison, right, Service 
Pipe Line, Tulsa. 


Franklyn Waltman, left, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, 
and Milton H. Frank, right, Franklin Van Sant 
Assoc., Madison. 


Rex F. Harlow, left, The Social Science Reporter, 
Menlo Park, ard Lynn Poole, right, The John 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Mrs. Shirley Smith, left, Memphis, with Mrs. 
George Crowson, right, Chicago. 


Bob Jackson, left, General Electric Co., San 
Francisco, and Kenneth Patrick, right, General 
Electric Co., New York. 


George Reitinger, left, Swift & Co., Chicago, and 
George Weissman, right, Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., 
New York. 


Jim Patterson, Standard Oil Co., “Chicago, and 
Derny Griswold, right, Public Relations News, 
New York. 


H. Walton Cloke, left, Henry J. Kaiser Cos., 
Washington, D.C., and Robert C. Davidson, right, 


v of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
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“In the work of public relations we take com- 
mand of tremendous power and with the use of 
that power goes equivalent responsibility. The 
things we do in public relations—for our com- 
panies, our clients and our causes—may well 
have a far-reaching influence beyond our range 
of vision. No profession on the face of the earth 
holds a greater obligation than that which rests 
upon men and women of public relations to make 
the means at their command serve the noblest 
ends. Much as we need skill and ethics in public 
relations, we need spiritual dedication more. 
“To use the great talents which we command 
in public relations for any end objective that 


trath’.” 


will not stand the crucial test of conscience—that 
will not contribute to the good life of mankind— 
is the unpardonable sin of public relations. Con- 
versely, to use the talents of public relations for 
the good of all men—to preserve our heritage of 
freedom and opportunity—to make our world a 
better place for all of us in which to labor and 
enjoy the fruits of our labor—by such endeavors 
shall we qualify as ‘workmen that needeth not 
to be ashamed rightly dividing the word of 


GEORGE M. CROWSON, President, 
Public Relations Society of America 
Addressing the Conference opening session 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROBLEMS IN 
THE PROFESSION 


Wednesday, November 16 


Virgil Pinkley: 

I’d like to speak a little bit about 
the press and public relations situation 
here in Los Angeles if you’d permit. 
When we started our newspaper seven 
and a half years ago, we were start- 
ing against four long established metro- 
politan newspapers. There were 29 
suburban papers within 25 miles of 
our building having more than a half 
a million circulation. There were eight 
television stations here, 32 radio sta- 
tions in Los Angeles, and another dozen 
on the immediate outskirts—we had a 
fair amount of competition. 

It was our feeling then, and it still 
is now, that the American Press as a 
whole does not understand and does 
not employ and does not use success- 
fully, public relations. We, like any 
other industry, are faced with public 
relations. And you can have just two 
kinds of public relations—good or bad. 
There’s no third course. It’s been my 
observation around the country that 
when most newspapers are up against 
it financially, the publishers of those 
papers look almost automatically at 
two expense operations for the first 
and heaviest cuts. First, unfortunately, 
the editorial department and secondly, 
promotion and public relations. 

I think that newspapers, even though 
we are in constant contact with public 
relation officers of all kinds and repre- 
sentatives, have failed to properly em- 
ploy public relations as public relations 
should be employed. I say that because, 
as you probably know, in the United 
States in the last 25 years, there has 
not yet been, with the exception of my 
own publication, a new metropolitan 
newspaper started from scratch that 
has become successful. Not one in the 
United States of America. In a coun- 
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try that’s grown 40,000,000 in popula- 
tion during that time. 

I think one of the main reasons for 
it is, of course, that unfortunately too 
many newspapers are being run today 
by people who have very little feeling 
for the basic product. They’re excellent 
bankers, they may be excellent ad- 
ministrators in other fields. Also, I 
think there’s been too much emphasis 
placed on presses and on_ technical 
processes, as important as all of these 
are. And I think that too many news- 
papers in America today are not vital- 
ly interested in the content of the 
paper, the final content that they place 


Pinkley 


in the hands of the public, and in the 
ways of explaining to the public what 
we’re trying to do—again a breakdown 
in public relations. 

There’s hardly anything that goes 
on in this country that newspapers 
don’t contribute to, but yet we say and 
do very little about it. We watch other 
mediums come into our field who do 
little or nothing to promote the in- 
terests of their advertisers, yet the 
advertisers continue to spend vast 
sums of money with these media, and 
that is perfectly all right. I think the 
newspapers fail, for instance, in auto- 
motive work—it’s largely the work of 
newspapers, to a very great degree at 
least, over many years that have built 
our public highways, that have brought 


about safety, that have brought about 
legislation—yet we make little or no 
mention of those facts to the public 
and to the automotive industry itself. 
We can use many other examples. I 
think that one of the industries—and 
I’m going to say some things that you 
may not agree with, it may shock you 
a little bit, but I think you want me 
to be frank and to be honest. I think 
one of the industries that needs public 
relations very badly today, that we 
encounter in our daily activities, is the 
liquor industry. Why do I say that? 
Because there are a few men repre- 
senting the large liquor organizations 
in this country who seem to feel that 
the first time a newspaper carries a 
story that isn’t laudatory, or is some- 
what critical of something connected 
with liquor, that they should march in 
and make very strong demands, pro- 
tests, and even issue threats. That has 
happened repeatedly since we’ve been 
in business seven and a half years. For 
example, those of you who know any- 
thing about my publication know that 
we have carried out one crusade after 
another, and one of our leading cru- 
sades has been to rid this part of the 
state of a very bad situation in which 
liquor licenses were issued, not legally, 
but they were issued in a way which 
was detrimental to the liquor industry 
as a whole, and which brought about 
a great deal of lawlessness, disrespect 
for law, and there was certainly a 
great deal of crookedness going on. 
Now, when we ran that campaign, 
we never said anything about it to the 
public at the time, it was costly to us. 
Why? Because we had some 350 to 400 
stores and markets and liquor outlets 
that refused to handle our paper. We 
lost a certain amount of circulation, 
and we had some of the large liquor 
advertisers withdraw their advertising 
and keep it out of the paper for some 
18 months or two years. In fact, several 
have not yet come back in the paper. 
That’s their prerogative. But we have 
felt since the very start of the publi- 
cation that we owed our duty to the 
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reading public first, and to the adver- 
tiser secondly; but chiefly we owed it 
to the reading public, because it is 
our conviction and our belief that the 
great purpose of the American Press 
today is to serve the public and to 
serve the public with truth. 

Now a few comments as to how we 
newspaper people view our relation- 
ships with public relations representa- 
tives. Usually we find that if our press 
accounts report something that’s com- 
plimentary, or favorable to the official 
or public relations client, that’s fine. 
But the moment that some crisis de- 
velops in which that individual’s client 
is involved, then we find locked doors. 
We find every type of maneuver being 
carried out to tell half-truths, to dis- 
tort facts, and we do not have real 
reciprocity. 

I think one of the best jobs being 
done, viewed from a newspaper stand- 
point, in public relations today, is be- 
ing carried out by the airlines. And 
why do I say that? Because, if there 
is a disaster in the airlines we find, 
generally speaking, that the airlines’ 
representatives are as helpful, as 
truthful, and as cooperative as we 
could possibly want them to be. And 
as a result, I think it has enabled 
airlines to advance and to prosper. 
It is not only honest, but it is good 
business. I think this is the type of 
public relations that we would like to 
see more of on behalf of other indus- 
tries and other businesses. 

Now, there’s another practice in the 
profession of public relations which I 
hope none of you engage in, but it is 
this: We constantly are encountering 
public relations officials who are trying 
to buy favors, or buy space, or buy a 
favorable presentation by giving this 
man or that a case of liquor, or giving 
him some gift at Christmastime, and 
I as a publisher and an editor, would 
like to plead with you that if you do 
engage in those practices, you cease 
these practices, because you do not 
help the press in carrying out its role, 
and you certainly don’t do your own 
industry in the final analysis any good 
by trying to buy a little bit of tempo- 
rary favor. Because in so many cases, 
in the first place you give the gifts to 
the wrong people to start with. So 
that you do have a responsibility if 
you are trying to win favor of a news- 
paper, I think, to base your approach 
on truth and honesty, and to try and 
not build up barriers between the press 
and the public on public information 
that they should have. 

Just one or two more words. This 
is an election year. I think the news- 
papers have an unusual job on their 
hands at this time, just the same as 
newspapers do if they’re operating in 
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Burns W. Lee, left, of Burns W. 


Rex Smith, left, American Airlines, New York, 
ond William A. Hynes, right, Pacific Gas and 
Electr'c Co., San Francisco. 


Mabel G. Fianley, left, Flan'evy & Woodward, New 
York, and Osgood Roberts, right, U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Washington, D.C. 


Fred Jolly, -.eft, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
and Ambrose C. Hamaker, right, A. C. Hamaker 
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Lee-Patrick 
YRourke, Inc., Los Angeles, and Carroll R. West, 
tight, Title Insurance and Trust Co., Los Angeles. 


Weston Smith, left, Financial World, New York, 
and Odd Medboe, right, Scandinavian Airlines 
System, Oslo, Norway. 


Mrs. W. Howard Chase, left, New York, and 
Woodrow G. Gatehouse, right, PRSA’s general 
business manager, New York. 


Richard B. Hall, left, Richard B. Ha!l and Asso- 
ciates, Washington, D.C., and Richard Holznecht, 
Parker Pen Company, Janesvi'l>. 


Scott Jones, left, Gardner & Jones, 
Lev H. Flournoy right, Flournoy & Gibbs, Toledo. 
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PINKLEY 
Continued from page 45 


what have grown to be monopoly cities, 
or where there is very little competi- 
i tion. As you know, the number of 
RY newspapers in the United States has 
ez decreased by about 600 during the 
last 25 years, while our population 
has grown by about 40 to 50 million, 
although today we still have some 1,750 
daily newspapers, with average daily 
circulations of about 54,000,000, week- 
days, and some 48 or 49 million on 
Sunday. 

By contrast, in Russia they have 
8,000 newspapers and they have some 
30,000,000 readers, and so we have 
nearly twice as many daily readers in 
a country of 165,000,000, as against 
Rusia, with some 220,000,000 people. 

I think it was Winston Churchill who 
said that Americans live on newspa- 
pers like caterpillars live on green 
leaves. But I do feel that the Ameri- 
can press today, being less in number 
—of course, a great deal of that is due 
to high expense, to competition that’s 
entered the field, and to other mediums 
going after some of the advertising 
dollars. But a great deal of the Ameri- 
can press’s reduction in numbers is 
due to the fact that too many news- 
papers have not tried to produce 
quality products and they have not 
put the emphasis on the content—the 
editorial content of the paper—and 
they have not properly carried out 
public relations. 

So, the reduction in the number of 
newspapers is not due entirely to high 
production costs. 

In this election year, that we now 
face, I think that newspapers have a 


the American Press to win an election. 
It is the duty of the American Press 
to present both sides of any news- 
worthy situation just as accurately 
and just as objectively as it is humanly 
possible to do. I believe that it is not 
the duty of a newspaper to try to win 
an election. The only place where you 
find the duty of a newspaper to win 
an election is in a totalitarian regime, 
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OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
City HALL 
Los ANGELES 1/2, CALIFORNIA 


PROCLAMATION 


TO THE CITIZENS OF LOS ANGELES, GREETINGS: 


WHEREAS, public relations has evolved from the 
needs of the people for understanding and communication 
of ideas, and this profession has assumed vital im- 
portance in public affairs in today's modern and complex 


WHEREAS, the practice of public relations has 
spread into almost every field of human activity, in- 
cluding government, the armed services, business, industry, 
labor, education, medicine, charity and all types of civic 


WHEREAS, the Public Relations Society of America 
will concern itself with problems of the profession and 
a review of accomplishments, along with new and signifi- 
cant developments, when it holds its eighth National 
Conference in Los Angeles, November 14, 15, and 16, 1955; 


NOW, THEREFORE, as Mayor of the City of Los Angeles, 
I do hereby proclaim the period of November 13-19, 1955 as 
PUBLIC RELATIONS WEEK and I direct the attention of all 
citizens to the advances made by public relations, which 
has contributed so much to civic welfare and progress. 


NORRIS POULSON 
MAYOR 
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where you have a controlled press, and 
where it is the so-called duty of an 
editor to win an election. 

Rather, our duty is to present the 
facts of both sides, to stimulate public 
thinking and, if we wish, on our edi- 
torial page, to take an editorial po- 
sition, I think that is certainly legiti- 
mate and it should be done. 

It’s been my good fortune to travel 
all over the world continuously for the 
last 25 years, and wherever I go I see 
that the United States of America is 
losing out in our effort to tell our 
story. We have the world’s best story 
to tell, and I must be honest to say 
that to date we have done the world’s 
worst job in telling this story. 

We are locked in a great battle that 
will continue for years to come, to try 
to win and capture the minds and the 
hearts and the ideas of men and wo- 
men. I suggest to you ladies and gentle- 
men, well organized as you are, work- 
ing in behalf of organizations and 
institutions that have become great 
through competitive free American 
enterprise, being an exceptional group 
of outstanding, loyal American citi- 


zens, to consider the possibility of 
taking various phases of American life, 
finding the least common denominators, 
but yet interesting denominators, to 
express various phases of our life. I 
think that you have the research de- 
partments; I know that you have 
writers of skill in the organizations to 
do this very great work. And if you 
could take the leading phases of Amer- 
ican life, our ideals, our institutions 
and interpret these so that the Voice 
of America, Radio Free Europe, Cru- 
sade for Freedom activities could 
employ this type of material, I think 
you could do an outstanding service 
for this country. 

And certainly, as public relations 
officials, you have a unique opportunity 
to render a tremendous service to the 
United States of America and to all 
free people everywhere. And we in 
the press have the duty of working 
with you and I think you will find 
the press responsive to helping you 
in any activity which makes America 
stronger, and which makes our security, 
our securities and our liberties even 
more certain. 
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increase of 10 per cent. But faculty 
members not only had no increase at 
all—over these years of prosperity 
their average real income actually 
went down 5 per cent. Among teachers 
in privately-endowed colleges, the fig- 
ures are even more depressing. 

Let me give you quickly the other 
two reasons I had in mind for the 
failure of the teaching profession to 
attract and hold enough of the right 
kind of talent. Until recent years, the 
prestige of being a professor was one 
of the chief inducements to the pros- 
pective teachers. While his income was 
not high, his acceptance in the com- 
munity was, and this meant a great 
deal to him and his family. Not so 
today. In fact, the contrary is too 
often true. The college professor is too 
often referred to as an incompetent 
who “can’t make a living any other 
way.” His social position has been 
depressed to agree with his economic 
status, with the result that many able 
young people who might have been 
willing to struggle with low salary 
levels turn their faces in other direc- 
tions rather than sentence their fami- 
lies to condescencion and contempt. 

And, finally, one of the most fondly 
cherished features of college faculty 
life, personal independence and free- 
dom of research and of thought, has 
given ground beneath the reckless and 
malicious bludgeonings of demagogues 
who profess to see a Communist be- 
neath every academic gown and who 
detect Marxian dialectical materialism 
in any bit of social or political writing 
which departs in the slightest from the 
most narrow conservatism. 

Well, what’s to be done about it? 

First, while we are struggling man- 
fully to provide funds which prospec- 
tive students may use, through vari- 
ous grant and scholarship programs, 
let’s remember that our problem 
doesn’t stop with gaining admission 
for these youngsters to college. They 
must be given an opportunity to grow 
personally and they must be prepared 
for useful work. This means they must 
be taught, and by the right kind of 
teachers. 

I propose that industry give more 
thought to ways in which it can reach 
directly into university and college 
faculties and upgrade the economic 
status of teachers. The Ford Founda- 
tion’s 50-million dollar program will 
help, but it can be little more than a 
drop in the bucket across the whole 
structure of higher education. Further- 
more, it has been announced as a 
matching program. Whether industry 
should participate in some companion 
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Fred W. Johrson, left, Assoc. In-Groun Donors, 
Los Angeles, and Hale Nelson, right, Illinois 
Bell Telephone, Chicago. 


Stan Withe, left, Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
Hartford, and Joseph V. Baker, right, of Joseph 
V. Baker Associates, Philadelphia. 


Horace L Roserblum, left, Woodman of the 
World Life Insurance Society, Omaha, and Bobbe 
Frankenberg, right, B. Frankenberg and Asso- 
ciates, Los Angeles. 


William Duniway, left, University of South 


Conference Candids . . . 


Cyril W. Plattes, left, General Mills Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and Earl S. Reynolds, right, Kaiser Steel 
Corp., Fontana. 


Mr. and Wrs. Thomas Parry of St. Louis. Mr. 
Parry is with his own firm, Thomas W. Parry and 
Associates in St. Louis. 


Tom F. 
Rochester, 
States Steel Corvoration, Si. Paul. 


Robertson, left, Eastman 
and Dreng Bijornaraa, 


Kodak Co., 
right, United 


California, Los Argeles, Francis Pray, center, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, and Ed Vonder- 


haar, right, Xavier University, Cincinnati. 


Ray och , left, Brown and Bigelow, St. Paul, 
and Joyce Roberts, right, Pineapple Companies 
of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
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fund to the National Merit Scholar- 
ship plan or merely exercise more dis- 
crimination in its basic corporate giv- 
ing program, I do not presume to say. 
But this I know: more money must be 
found for higher—much _ higher— 
faculty salaries, or all our other ef- 
forts may be largely wasted. 

My second suggestion is that the 
companies you represent be induced 
to show at least as much common in- 
telligence in recruiting from college 
faculties as the professional baseball 
and football industries do with respect 
to college athletes. Realizing that col- 
lege teams are the training grounds, 
the source of supply, for new man- 
power, these industries proscribe their 
members from wasteful and competitive 
raiding of colleges—from killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. I urge 
you to adopt this attitude toward col- 
lege faculties—recognizing fully that, 
unless you also help us achieve salary 
levels which will attract and _ hold 
teachers, your good sportsmanship in 
recruiting would be to no avail. 


vir. W. Homer Turner: 

Provision of aid for useful causes 
wisely, generously, regularly, at the 
right time, and by proper and feasible 
means, through corporate contributions 
programs, appears to be a practical 
managerial means for adjusting to and 
gauging social conditions in at least 
five departments—the social welfare, 


medical-health, civic-cultural, educa- 
tion and scientific areas. 
Corporate contribution programs 


supplement good existing management 
planning. They are adjuncts to such 
proved functions as internal research 
of all types; industrial, public, stock- 
holder, customer and community rela- 
tions, and many another sharp-edged 
line or staff service. Corporate con- 
tributions functions complement all but 
supplant no major management func- 
tions. But by virtue of accelerated 
change in all aspects of our society, 

Continued on page 50 
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be expected to make are the following: 

1. Poor earnings and inadequate 
dividends. No matter what the manage- 
ment record has been in this respect, 
the attacker will say it should have 
been better and who are the stock- 
holders to argue with this point? 

2. Failure to keep up with competi- 
tion. In any industry there is some 
company that can be singled out for 
greater apparent progress than the 
company under attack. Often this may 
be a new company which started with 
nothing and therefore in two or three 
years made a greater percentage of 
gain than the established company. 
Anyway, it is a potent argument with 
stockholders and puts the management 
on the defensive. 

3. Small stockholdings of the direc- 
tors and management. No matter that 
management is a paid management 
whose only source of income may have 
been the salaries paid. The challenger 
who has bought stock for the specific 
purpose of overturning the manage- 
ment, can be expected to compare his 
large holdings with the often meager 
holdings of management. 

4. Poor stockholder relations and in- 
difference to stockholder welfare. Fail- 
ure of management to report as fully 
as the challenger thinks it should, or 
to give as complete information to 
stockholders or to reply as promptly 
to all stockholder communications as 
it should, can be expected to be played 
up by the challenger. Certainly a 
management which is not on good 
terms with its stockholders, by neglect 
of its stockholder relations, or poor 
dividend policy or other reasons, is 
asking for trouble. 

5. Composition of the Board—to old 
—too many insiders, etc. This is a point 
which finds fairly ready acceptance 
among stockholders. If it is a fact that 
your board of directors is composed of 
too many retired men, or if it is a fact 
that your board is composed of com- 
pany officers who simply meet, as a 
board, to approve their own actions 
and recommendations as officers, watch 
out! Boards against whom these 
charges can be made may be a liability 
to their company in time of a proxy 
fight. 

There is one point of which you 
may be assured. Today’s proxy fights 
of the kind we are discussing now are 
seldom engineered by amateurs. They 
often are led by capable and experi- 
enced professionals. These men know 
all the tricks and they are students of 
strategy. They can be expected to point 
out and exploit to the fullest all the 
weaknesses and all the opportunities 
which exist in the company they are 
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challenging. And there are few com- 
panies which actually can rest com- 
pletely assured that they will not be- 
come a target. 

What to do in case of attack? Un- 
fortunately, there is no general rule 
that will assure your victory. But there 
are a few simple facts which have 
emerged from the recent conflicts, 
which are worth considering. 

First of all, get professional help. 
Get the best legal and public relations 
experience you can buy. That is no 
reflection on your legal or your public 
relations department. Knowing quickly 
what can or cannot be done and doing 
it quickly before the opposition strikes 
first may be the difference between 
winning and losing. Buy all the ex- 
perience you can get. Your corporate 
life is at stake. You must act boldly. 

Second, drop your complacency. For- 
tune points out with confidence that 
the “stockholders will support us when 
they know the facts” ranks high among 
famous last words in American busi- 
ness. The most common reason for a 
challenger’s success is management’s 
unwillingness to put real time or money 
into the fight at the inception. 

Third, take nothing for granted. 
Don’t count on support from financial 
institutions unless it has been specifi- 
eally pledged. Many banks and other 
institutions don’t want to mix in a 
proxy fight. They may prefer not to 
vote. Every vote withheld from man- 
agement is a vote for the challenger. 

Fourth, let your errors, if any, be 
errors of commission, not omission. 
Experience shows that there are often 
three stages in management’s thinking 
in one of these situations. First is the 
stage where management thinks “it 
can’t happen to us.” When the lighten- 
ing does strike, management takes so 
much time determining what it is go- 
ing to do and how it is going to reply 
that its opportunity for bold, agressive 
action has been lost. Finally, when it 
does get around to acting, it is too 
late. It has lost the fight. A proxy 
fight is one condition when manage- 
ment simply must drop its traditional 
conservatism and be bold. 

Finally, prepare now as if a proxy 
fight were inevitable. Trite as it may 


seem, never was an ounce of preven- - 


tion so truly worth a pound of cure. 
Analyze your standing with your stock- 
holders. Turn a merciless eye on your 
own corporate weaknesses, the com- 
position of your board, your dividend 
record, your management stockhold- 
ings. Consider how you stand with the 
public, particularly the financial pub- 
lic, whose advice may be influential 
with your stockholders in case of a 
proxy fight. 

When the attack comes, it could be 
later than you think. The time to win 
your fight is now. 
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John Vance, ‘eft, International Harvester, Chicago, 
and Sam Austin, right, Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 
(Iinois), Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Gartley. Mr. Gartley is 
president of Harold M. Gartley & Associates, New 
York. 


Leslie C. Stratton, left, 
Scouts of America, 


National 
New Brunswick, 
L. Short, right, Savage-Lewis, 


Council, Boy 
and Don 
Inc., Minneapolis. 


Maryll Ann Strickland, left, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Strickland, New York, Cal Skill- 
man, center, Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Ham- 


ilton, and Edward F. Baumer, right, 
Erickson, New York. 


McCann- 
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Malory McDonald, left, Missouri 
Houston, and A. P. Phillips, Jr., 
Phillips Co., Orlando. 


Lines, 
a. 


Pacitic 
right. 


Ra'ph Champlin, lef:, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
Philadelphia, and George C. Bevel, Jr., right, 
Bevel & Assoc., Fort Worth. 


Anna Giantz, left, New York Public 
New York, and Mrs. Anne J. Troskoff, right, 
Richard B. Hall & Assoc., Washington, D.C. 


Library, 


Nelson Aldrich, left, Kennecott Copper Corp., 
Salt Lake City, and William McCrea, right, The 
Amalgamated Suger Co., Ogden. 


Darby Hammond, left, Southwestern insu;aice ta- 
formation Service, Dallas, and Ayres Compton, 
right, Ayres Compton & Assoc., Dallas. 


Ward Stevenson, left, Benton & Bowles, New 
York, and Jean Meredith, right, Benton & Bowles, 
Los Angeles. 


Ivy Lee Jr., left, of Ivy Lee, Jr., Los Angeles, 
and Conger Reynolds, right, of Standard Oil 
(Indiana), Chicago. 


Robert L. Bliss, left, Public Relatiors Society of 
America, New York, Everett McLaine, center, Uni- 
ted States Stee! Corp., Pittsburgh, John Mortimer, 
right, Gulf-Southwest District, United States Steel. 
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corporate contributions have, of neces- 
sity, moved out of the purely local or 
plant community needs “arc” to com- 
prehend such “are” on an enhanced 
scale, and newer, broader relationships 
as well. 

Today’s expanding import of the role 
of corporate contributions is at least 
three-phased. First, managements are 
increasingly aware of the impact of 
external and social forces upon their 
affairs; management attention cannot 
be confined to competitive business fac- 
tors alone. Second, there appears to 
be a prospect for a marked increase in 
the range, scope and magnitude of all 
corporate contribution programs; and 
third, there is certain to be an equat- 
ing increase in responsibility for action 
so taken. 

It is perhaps useful to emphasize the 
last point. When “anyone” supports 
through name, prestige, teamwork, phy- 
sical resources or, more commonly, 
cash-on-the-barrelhead, any organiza- 
tion as member, donor, or otherwise, he 
is—as a responsible citizen—fully ac- 
countable. Substitute for “anyone” the 
word “corporation” or the “corporate- 
financed-foundation”, and you have 
described the formative leadership for 
much of the contributions area today. 

No one must overlook, in thus assess- 
ing the magnitude of contribution sup- 
port by giving sources, one great fun- 
damental. The contribtuions of Mr. and 
Mrs. America, as_ stockholders, em- 
ployes, citizens, alumni, consumers, or 
in any of their other multiple capaci- 
ties, remain the nerve centers for all 
voluntary action. Also, individuals give 
of their personal talent and energy in 
organization and solicitation—without 
which all causes would fail despite the 
newer media for mass communication 
and for opinion-formation. 

There are those who have studied 
needs in a swiftly-moving society and 
have concluded it is best to streamline 
some and abandon other parts of our 
present social apparatus. Everyone 
knows there is room for distinctive 
improvement in the efficiency of use of 
always limited resources, to meet the 
needs of an expanding population and 
rising economy. Unneeded agencies, 
clearly outmoded through events or 
method-change, should be eliminated 
so as to transfer the always short sup- 
ply of able social scientists and volun- 
teer agency workers to other needed 
sectors. 

The first contributions area with 
which we ought to deal is that familiar 
one of private social welfare causes 
encountered daily in every business op- 
erating community and at regional and 
head offices as well. 
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A second area of major contribution 
concern is that of medical care and 
health—including therein the thousands 
of general private hospitals, clinics and 
other facility components. In addition 
to the local-service aspect of such needs, 
medicine and health have international 
aspects. The life-sciences, as with all 
the sciences, know no _ geographical 
boundaries and their development is, 
in part, a function of international, 
large-scale, sample testing of both 
theory and practice. 

A third area of contributions relates 
to cultural and civic needs of the com- 
munity—locally, regionally, nationally 
and internationally. We have seen 
spring up hundreds of local symphony 
orchestras, little theaters, art museums, 
expanded library programs, and kin- 
dred expressions of a flowering civiliza- 
tion. Like individual churches, all these 
causes have maximum sustained vigor 
when supported exclusively or chiefly 
by their own “identified constituencies.” 
But corporate citizenship has some 
stake in all values which make for 
freedoms, social vitality and individual- 
ism. Each corporation, as it approaches 
this segment of the contribution fron- 
tier, must evaluate its particular pri- 
orities looking to a healthy domestic 
and world community and to primary 
and secondary assumption of social 
responsibilities. 

A fourth contributions area is as- 
sistance to higher education and in 
connection with citizenship and public 
leadership training for democratic 
society. Here frontier exploration in- 
volves a search for principle, a search 
for method, and a search for audit of 
results. The case for some corporate 
assumption of social responsibility for 
college and university needs is now so 
clearly established that current con- 
cern may be shifted for the time being 
to examining methods and their rela- 
tive success or failure. A major un- 
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solved consideration is, of course, how 
much of our historically-successful dual 
system of private and public education 
henceforth is to be paid for privately. 

I come now to the fifth area of cur- 
rent major contribution concern-aid-to- 
the-sciences. Certain industries for 
many years, led most others in aiding 
physical sciences theory and applica- 
tion investigations. It is not too impor- 
tant how they paid out sums—whether 
through a contribution committee, a 
foundation, or through some special 
line or staff responsibility as a stand- 
ard business expense. What is impor- 
tant is the act. Through research 
grants, fellowships and other means, 
certain industries long have appreci- 
ated the value of new ideas. They have 
known that so using such sums often 
are means for discovering new oppor- 
tunities behind frontier posts. They 
have known the difference between the 
mere will to act and the greater will 
to find out! They have ceased to worry 
over their own best ideas and have be- 
come occupied with the best ideas. 

In summary, I believe that we are 
in a life or death wrestling match seek- 
ing Western survival through our su- 
perior manpower and resource utiliza- 
tion, adaptation, and above all, proven 
reputation in an individualistic society 
for incentive-initiative leadership. To 
the extent we fail to support liberal 
education, the social and _ physical 
sciences, and newer forms of social 
apparatus in all their aspects—we 
limit the public-service growth of en- 
terprise and thereby pave a highway 
to some corporate graveyard. 

Contributions sometimes help pro- 
vide the ability to see things in a fresh 
and new way, sometimes through the 
eyes of opponents, as well as with 
added skills in understanding human 
motives and aspirations, and then to 
do something about setting matters on 
the road to social advance. 

Increasingly, we must make venture- 
capital forays away from those con- 
tributions which are so “standard” as 
to be above possible criticism and so 
“sure” as to yield a preconceived re- 
sult—that is, if we want ultimately 
the highest values on our money. Some 
contributions will become a stab in the 
buck if not in the back, but the pro- 
motion of world peace and civilization, 
the cultural enrichment of each indi- 
vidual by emphasizing the humanities 
and liberal education, the strengthen- 
ing of democratic institutions through 
private capitalism and other processes 
—all these relentlessly demand that 
we expand contribution frontiers. 

Possibly today there are 5,000 per- 
sons engaged heavily in the direction 
of corporation contributions work in 
that number of American management 
teams. Behind them is the main body 
of at least 600,000 business units which, 


with less organized effort, nevertheless 
regularly or occasionally aid causes 
and organizations. 

Insofar as we here now are con- 
cerned with this matter, we face one 
cardinal fact. Thousands of corpora- 
tions now do have a positive policy of 
regularly making substantial contribu- 
tions. Can we avoid facing on some 
tomorrow another, wholly unwanted, 
fact—that we helped substitute for 
historic individualistic philanthropy 
some | other | kind of operation? 
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When answering advertisements, please ad- 
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Positions Wanted 

PR man, now employed wants job calling for 
experience in planning, writing, and producing 
promotional pamphlets and brochures. All- 
around PR experience, incl. releases, features, 
events and public BOX GL-1. 


A CHALLENGE 


to a progressive PR firm or executive needing 
some young, fresh blood. | am confident of be- 
ing the man you desire. | haven’t my degree 
yet, but am close to it at Fordham U. evening 
session. Have completed my military service, 
am single, 22 years old, and have had some 
PR experience that I’d like to tell you about. 
BOX CT-1. 

onthusiostic single man, 
in New York radio—with radio news, newspaper, 
client contact experience wants to put his imag- 
ination to work for you. BOX AE-1. 


SOLID community wns and publicity experi- 
ence. Now employed as PR director of small 
company. Seek interesting position with future. 
Ex Air Force PIO. M. S. in public relations. 
—: 27, married. BOX JK-1. 


PR Director. Executive direction in organiza- 
tional, business, trade, government, employe re- 
lations. Progressively responsible, varied back- 
ground includes writing, editing, lecturing. Good 
appearance, physically active. BOX PS-1. 


The Great Divide 


Now I’m a young man of 39. Come April I'll 
be an old man of 40. | want to make a change 
before crossing that “great divide.” Can bring 
you know-how gained in 20 years successful ex- 
perience as PR writer-executive. BOX NR-1. 


Situation Wanted Female 
Writer, copy, some steno, fast typist, good busi- 


ness experience, $70. New York City location. 
BOX CM-1. 


Desk space, stenographic and telephone service 
for rent in fine, centrally located Murray Hill 
section Public Relations firm. BOX BW-1. 
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Did you ever watch a good 
team of roughnecks in action? 
They make the orderly rack- 
ing of the long sections of 
drill pipe and the handling 
of other heavy “pig iron” look 
easy. When the replacement 
of a dull bit interrupts the 
quest for pay sand, they're 
hustling: hoisting, discon- 
necting and racking drill pipe 
to get a new bit back on bot- 
tom and start making hole 
again—for “making hole” is 
making money and every 
minute saved in other opera- 
tions is money saved, and a 
lot of it. That’s where the skill 
and teamwork of good rough- 
. necks make the difference. 


The Texas Company 
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They've done it again! 


These photos make it pretty clear that our 
finger-on-the-future stylists—originators of 
the hardtop, the panoramic windshield and, 
most recently, the 4-door hardtop — have 
advanced automotive design many a fashion 
furlong further in our 1956 General Motors 
cars. 


And our engineers have also topped their 
former triumphs—as you'll discover when 
you visit your General Motors dealer to look 
these beauties over. They have come 
through for you with even more powerful, 
more economical high-compression engines, 
even smoother, more efficient automatic 
transmissions — plus a wealth of improve- 
ments in Safety Power Steering, Power 
Brakes and all the other GM-engineered 
contributions to car performance, safety and 
comfort — including air conditioning. 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK CADILLAC 
All with Body by Fisher *« GMC TRUCK & COACH 


MOTORS 
leads the way 


1956 Cadillac Sedan de Ville 


La 
| 
| 1956 Chevrolet Bel Air 4-Door Sports Sedan 
1956 Pontiac Star Chief 4-Door Catalina 
42> 
Pe 1956 Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight DeLuxe Holiday Sedan 
(1956 Buick Roadmaster 4-Door Riviera i 
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The 


New Yorker 


really 


gets 


around! 


There’s no joker in The New Yorker’s circulation—it’s not forced. 
Each week the magazine goes out, by voluntary request, to over 4,000 
cities and communities all over America and abroad. Wherever 
The New Yorker goes, it’s read by the people other people follow.* 


The influential and affuential men and women who set the pace in their communities. 


*72 of the 161 trustees of the important Committee for Economic Development, for example, subscribe to The New Yorker. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 
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